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ES, these symbols represent a half century of successful 
livestock marketing. They represent a market which has 
constantly grown larger and stronger because it has been stead- 
ily supplied with all grades of livestock and has attracted buyers 


from all sections of the United States, offering keen competition 
and wide outlet. 


The DENVER MARKET will serve you in the future as it has in 
the past if you will continue to supply it with all kinds of live- 
stock, thereby setting strong, competitive prices and preserving 
your future prosperity. 


COMPETITION IS A HEALTHY CONDITION—IT IS 
FREQUENTLY LACKING IN COUNTRY BUYING— 
IT IS ALWAYS PLENTIFUL WHEN YOU 
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ONE DOSE IMMUNITY 
Most users of FRANKLIN Blackleg Bet, 


terin never give their calves but 

shot, because they find that the Franklin 
concentrated culture dose has the potency 
to confer a LASTING immunity. 


Blackleg and Malignant Edema 


Double protection for the price of one 
with FRANKLIN Clostridium Chauvei- 8 

Septicus Bacterin. In some regions it is 0 Pages 
preferred because it affords protection F k 
against both Blackleg and Malignant ully 
Edema. 
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Cut Down Losses 
Make Greater Profits 








@ Do you want to know how you can 
make greater profits from your livestock 


and poultry —cut down losses, speed up 
gains? Thousands of farmers have ac- 
complished this simply by getting the 
complete facts on Mineral Feeding. 

You, too, can have the complete facts 
and absolutely FREE. Just send for 
Cudahy’s illustrated booklet on “How 
To Make Greater Profits From Your 
Livestock and Poultry Through Mineral 
Feeding.” This booklet shows you how 
to recognize mineral deficiencies in your 
livestock and poultry and how to over- 
come them. Asa result, you curb losses, 
step up production, save feed and get 
your livestock to market earlier. 

So, get the complete facts on Mineral 
Feeding today. Just fill out and send the 
coupon below or send a penny postcard. 
After you read this booklet, you won't 
want to be without Cudahy’s Al] Pur- 
pose Mineral Feed on your farm. Have 
your dealer save you a fair share when | 

| 
| 





he gets his next supply. 






CcUDAHY’S 


ALL PURPOSE 
MINERAL FEED | 


cee ese een 
| THE CUDAHY PACKING CO. I | 


Mineral Feed Dept. 17 
Denver, Colo. 


Please send me without obligation your booklet on | 
“How To Make GreaterProfits From Your Livestock | 





| and Poultry Through Mineral Feeding.” | 
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LETTERS 


PLENTY RANGE FEED 

Weather conditions in late March are 
bad. Range is covered with snow and 
ice. Hay supplies are getting short in 
some places. We will have plenty of 
feed on the range when snow is gone. 
—L. W. AusTIN, Slope County, N, D. 


LOSSES LIGHT 

Cattle have wintered well in this sec- 
tion, considering the weather and short- 
age of protein feed. We have good 
ground moisture and weeds and grass 
are making a good growth. Losses have 
been light the past winter.—T. O. 
SORELLE, Kent County, Tex. 


STORMS IMPROVE PROSPECTS 

We have had some good storms in this 
section of Idaho that have more or less 
helped to turn a prospective dry season 
into an average good year for grass. 
Also cattle prices have recovered most 
of the losses that were suffered during 
the last 30 days because of the general 
drought scare.—ROLAND J. HAwes, Ada 
County, Ida. 


TOO MUCH SNOW 

We are still having winter here (Mar. 
28), and anyone who sits around pining 
for snow from now on will be calling 
down my Scottish curses on his head. I 
have had enough to do me for several 
years. It isn’t the deep snow that helps 
the grass here. Feed on the ground is 
still good, and hay will last out if win- 
ter isn’t too much longer.—Mrs, STAN- 
LEY STONE, Jackson County, S. D. 


SNOW FINALLY GONE 

Our snow is now (Mar. 31) gone ex- 
cept a few of the larger drifts—the first 
time since the week following the Ameri- 
can National convention in January. We 
cannot yet follow the trails to town or 
any place except about one-fourth of the 
way, due to snowdrifts, but we get out 
now. We had chains on our car, pickup 
and truck for seven weeks and a good 
shovel in each yet, but cattle have done 
unusually well. One can only guess the 
amount of hay consumed, as all range 
was covered with wet snow that packed, 
then froze, cutting their feet and legs 
so that they bled when travel was at- 


tempted.—_ F. E. MESSERSMITH, Box 
Butte County, Neb. 
REAL DIPPING JOB 

Butte County, Ida., cattlemen are 


really doing a job dipping their cattle 
this spring for lice and grubs. Before 
the animals go on the range the ma- 
jority of them will have been dipped. 
The dipping vat used was built by the 
Grazing Service out of the 50-cent fund, 
and they did a fine job. The vat is built 


on sloping ground to give good drainage 
and it is filled by gravity flow from 
pipeline tapping an irrigation ditch. Rico 
and cold water dip is being used. There 
are three corrals, two small corrals and 
a crowding chute that lead to the vat. 


, 


There are two drain vats which will ae. | 


commodate 20 head of cattle each. With 
a crew of six men 250 to 300 cattle can 
be put through per hour. 

About every change of bulls that has 
come into the section has restocked our 
cattle with every type of lice and no 
doubt we have many crossbreeds—but 
the war is on; we are going to clean up. 

It would be hard to estimate the say- 
ing made on last winter’s feed bill, 
Cattle dipped last fall got through the 
winter in much better condition and we 
have fewer fences to rebuild this spring. 
—A. R. BaAscock, Butte County, Ida, 


CATTLEMAN SPIRIT 

It is gratifying to cattlemen that we 
have men in the association who will, 
without fear or favor, try to present the 
stockmen’s attitude and problems. in 
their true nature. An industry so vital 
to the war effort should at least receive 
very careful consideration to keep that 
industry in full production. There is al- 
ways untiring effort, with stockmen 
working with no time-and-a-half pay for 


. —— 
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overtime, no strikes, and no grumbles. | 


Even though drought, grasshoppers, and 
destruction overtake us; even when our 
government in 1934 established a star- 
vation price and paid us $20 for a cow 
that cost $40 to raise, the cattlemen did 
not grumble but took it on the chin— 
EARL H. TAyYuor, Pennington County, 
os 
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Single Authority Needed 


NE REASON that the war food planning has 

been so muddled is that there has been no central 
authority in government for the control of food or 
clear-cut directives. A many-sided problem like food 
in wartime ought to be handled by one competent 
agency. It ought not to be juggled back and forth by 
several. As they now stand, the laws under which 
our food is controlled give some authority to OPA, 
some to WFA; some rests in the Department of 
Agriculture, and some elsewhere. The final say-so 
often is with an official higher up than any of these. 

It is obvious that this division of authority can 
easily upset a well planned course of action. Take, 
for example, the case of livestock. About a year ago 
hundreds of experts in the processing, marketing 
and producing branches of the industry got their 
heads together to formulate a plan for the manage- 
ment of meat. They shaped up a simple, workable 
program designed to produce the greatest possible 
amount of meat and distribute it where it was 
needed and keep it under necessary government price 
and other controls. The plan was accepted by those 
in government who had studied the food situation 
and who knew most about it. It was even accepted 
by the OPA, and a War Meat Board was set up to 
put it into effect. But there the program stopped. 
Presumably an authority higher up did not like it 
for one reason or another. In short, the present laws, 
designed to work out our war food problems through 
agencies that know about such things, leave the 
matter to a higher authority to do as it pleases. 

The above example is only one of many that 
could be cited. There have been numerous instances 
in which the Department of Agriculture has asked 
for production of a certain commodity only to have 
the OPA come along with a price ceiling for the 
product that did not even allow for cost of produc- 
tion. The result has been succeeding surpluses and 
shortages of various commodities, a result which 
could have been avoided if a single agency had 
handled the matter. Last year we witnessed for 
months a tug of war on the question of ceilings on 
cattle, with OPA pulling one way and WFA another. 
tight now, these two agencies are in disagreement 
on packer quotas. OPA wants quotas restored; WFA 
believes we are better off without them. 


It can hardly be said that in meat the present 
system of divided authority has been successful. 
True, we have done well in production of meat, but 
it was not so long ago that packing plants were 
closing because of ill-advised orders, when meat 
famine came to many places because of bad distri- 
bution, when black markets were springing up be- 
cause of artificially created shortages and when even 
the armed forces were having difficulty getting sup- 
plies. Right now things seem to be brighter. But 
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will they continue so, or will we run into a repeti- 
tion of what we had? The troublesome divided 
authority is still there. 

The final responsibility of course lies with 
Congress. It could do worse right now than take out 
a little time to study the problems of food, find as 
many of the tough spots as possible and formulate a 
clear-cut policy for some agency to follow. It is 
hardly possible that sticky questions would not come 
up in the future, but when they do, a single respon- 
sible agency and one with authority should be there 
to deal with them. 


Cattle Marketings in 1944 


UMEROUS suggestions are coming from Wash- 

ington as to what the cattlemen should do in 
the way of marketing this year. Some of them are 
official or semi-official, others are merely a hodge- 
podge of rumors gathered up by some ambitious 
reporter and worded to suit his own fancy. It is at 
times difficult for the cattleman, anxious to do his 
part, to separate the wheat from the chaff. 

One report which seemed to be at least semi- 
official suggested that it would be desirable (if not 
entirely practical) for sufficient cattle to be mar- 
keted this year to reduce the number on hand on 
Jan. 1, 1945, to the level that the revised figures 
show for Jan. 1, 1943—namely, approximately 
79,200,000 head—but when it was found that in order 
to bring about such a reduction it would require the 
marketing of 35,000,000 cattle and calves this year 
even the most optimistic were a bit skeptical of the 
accomplishment of such a program. 

One of the unofficial reports based largely on 
rumor suggested that plans were under way to pro- 
mote heavy marketing by the payment of producer 
subsidies which would start early in the summer and 
taper off as the season advanced. We cannot find 
that any such plan has advanced beyond the rumor 
stage. The great majority of cattlemen are vigor- 
ously opposed to either producer or consumer sub- 
sidies. They fear that this new proposal would merely 
add to the confusion which has been almost continu- 
ous since the beginning of OPA regulation. 

What is really needed is a moratorium on subsidy- 
rollbacks, cattle directives, packing quotas and a lot 
of the other ill-advised and ill-timed orders which 
have brought about a lack of confidence in govern- 
mental control. 

Reports from the country indicate that plans are 
being made for the desired step-up in marketing this 
year. If a reasonably good feed and forage crop is 
produced, if no new monkey wrenches are thrown in 
the wheels, it is quite likely that 1944 marketings 
will set an all-time record. The route through the 
Corn Belt must be kept open if complete success of 
this program is to be attained, otherwise there will 
be gluts in the market for sure and price declines 
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that would again upset the whole situation. 
Repeated warnings are being given to market 
early. To many range cattle producers, particularly 
those summering in the high country, this is not 
practical. In other areas some response to this plea 
should be possible. It would be wise to the extent 
that it is practical to spread the heavy run over as 
many months as possible. It will save thousands of 
dollars in shrinkage, it should promote more stable 
markets and enable the packers, handicapped by 
labor shortage, to operate to better advantage. At 
the very least, it is hoped that enough cattle will be 
marketed to prevent a further increase in numbers. 
It will take total marketings of well over 30,000,000 
head of cattle and calves compared with a little more 
than 27,000,000 last year to hold the count even. 















—F. E. MOLLIN. 



















































Charlie Collins 


ONE to the last round-up—one of the grand old | 

men of the livestock industry. 
forceful and well informed, he served the industry F 
well in many ways. Called to the presidency of the 9 
American National Live Stock Association in one | 
of its darkest hours, January, 1932, for four years 
he stayed at the helm and guided it back onto the 
road to success. He truly had a fighting heart. None 
supported the industry better, working always for 
the common good rather than for his own interest. | 
None more fearlessly defended the industry at all | 
times and places. In his passing the industry has | 
lost one of its great leaders, the nation a good citizen, 


REPORT OF NATIONAL LIVESTOCK TAX COMMITTEE 


On March 31 and April 1 the steer- 
ing committee of the National Live- 
stock Tax Committee met in Denver 
to consider the latest proposal by the 
Internal Revenue Bureau submitted to 
us in connection with our efforts to 
have the constant-unit cost method of 
inventorying livestock approved as one 
method of keeping livestock inven- 
tories. 

Since the organization of the tax 
committee we have held one formal 
hearing before the department in 
Washington. This resulted in a pro- 
posal by the department which was 
unacceptable to the steering commit- 
tee. Following that, your chairman 
and Stephen Hart, our attorney, spent 
several days in Washington negotiat- 
ing with the department. 

As a result of those conferences, 
the present proposal was submitted. 
After careful consideration and explor- 
ation of the effect of it on livestock 
people, it was decided that with 
certain rather minor changes we wish 
made in the interest of simplicity and 
clarification it would be acceptable. 

We are submitting to the depart- 
ment our suggested changes, and it is 
our hope that before very long it will 
have the final approval of the Treasury 
Department. 

If this regulation goes through it 
will not be so simple and clean cut 
as we had hoped, but our exploration 
of its effects indicate that there will 
be very few livestock men affected. 

The department insists that in order 
to comply with the internal revenue 
code the unit values used by stockmen 
in their inventories must be not less 
than 80 per cent of the cost of pro- 
ducing the livestock, and they propose 
a rough over-all check whereby it can 
be determined whether or not our 
values are high enough. 


By Frank S. Boice, Chairman 


Our check of many livestock out- 
fits indicates that very few stockmen 
will have to revise their inventory 
values. If, in some instances, a re- 
vision of values upward is found 
necessary, the change will be spread 
over years subsequent to Jan. 1, 1944— 
for cattlemen a period of about 10 
years, and for sheepmen a period of 
about six years, so that no one will be 
hurt if a change is found necessary. 

Considering the fact that legislative 
amendments to the internal revenue 
code are rather difficult to accomplish, 
and that no one can be absolutely sure 
that the amendment as finally passed 
will give exactly the desired result, 
your steering committee felt that the 
proposal submitted by the income tax 
unit was a reasonably satisfactory 
solution of the problem which we pre- 
sented to them. 

If the proposal finally becomes 
regulation, we will give it to you in 
full detail and it should then be given 
wide publicity, so that livestock people 
may be informed. 

In our conferences in Washington 
and in our steering committee discus- 
sions the question of the proper 
handling under the income tax law of 
a sale of all or part of a breeding herd 
has continually arisen. Up to the 
present time we have felt that a solu- 
tion of this problem should not be 
pressed, as it was apt to be confused 
with and jeopardize our chances of 
getting a proper solution of our unit 
livestock cost problem, but now that 
we are well along toward a solution 
of our first problem your committee 
felt it was time to proceed with the 
second. 

Almost two years ago in a letter 
written to Congressman Harless of 
Arizona, the internal revenue depart- 
ment ruled that the sale of livestock 


for breeding, held for more than six 
months, was subject to the capital 
gains limitation of the tax. In subse- 
quent rulings they have narrowed this 
interpretation so that as it now stands 
only the stockman on the cash receipts 
and disbursements basis is entitled to 
the capital gains limitation in the 
event he sells all or part of his breed- 
ing herd. 

It is our understanding that this 
question is now before the general 
counsel of the Treasury for final rul- 
ing, and indications are that when the 
final ruling is made it will be a con- 
firmation of the present ruling. 

Your committee feels that any 
breeding cattle that are sold are en- 
titled to the capital gains limitation 
without regard to the method of 
accounting used by the taxpayer, and 
we propose to press for an amendment 
to the code to give it that status. 

Let me emphasize the fact that this 
National Livestock Tax Committee 
was created, not for the single purpose 
of securing approval of the unit live- 
stock cost method of inventorying live- 
stock, but to handle any tax problem 
of general interest to the industry. 
Best efforts of stockmen in getting 
additional contributions to the commit- 
tee and spreading the cost as widely as 
possible are solicited. 

Members of the steering committee 
present at Denver were: Norman 
Winder, Colo.; Horace Fawcett, Tex.; 
Albert Mitchell, N. M.; Roland Hawes, 
Ida.; Earl Monahan, Neb.; C. E. Wey- 
mouth, Tex., representing Claude Mc- 
Can, and your chairman. In addition 
four tax accountants and our attorney 
were present. Mr. Anderson, an attor- 
ney from Boise, Ida., accompanied Mr. 
Hawes, and Miles Bivins, cattleman, 
Amarillo, Tex., attended and brought 
his tax accountant, Mr. Howell. 
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Market More for War 


By C. A. 


HE RELATIONSHIP OF THE 

cattle population of the country to 
the feed supply available and the man- 
ner in which it is used determines the 
number of cattle and tonnage of beef 
that ultimately reach the consumer. 


Table 1 (p. 10) shows the status of 
the feed supply and livestock population 
relationship of the nation during its 
first two years of World War II. 


Since different kinds of stock con- 
sume the feed supply, the numbers are 
listed as converted to animal units by 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
on the basis of proportional feed re- 
quirements. Conversion factors are: 
milk cows 1, other cattle 0.51, sheep 
0.04, hogs 0.87, horses and mules 1.14, 
chickens 0.045. Milk cows numbered 
26,400,000 head on Jan. 1, 1942; 
100,000 on Jan. 1, 1943; 27,600,000 on 
Jan. 1, 1944. Since the nation entered 
the war, the total number of animal 
units has increased from 159,600,000 to 
170,800,000, or 7 per cent. Concentrates, 
including high protein feeds, decreased 
from 172,000,000 to 169,000,000 tons, or 
1.7 per cent. The hay crop declined 
from 105,000,000 to 99,000,000 tons, or 
5.7 per cent. The nation has been for- 
tunate to have generally favorable 
weather, and record crops of grain, other 
concentrates, forage. and livestock dur- 
ing the first two years of the war. 


ee 
27,- 


Table 1 shows the trend of feed sup- 
plies on the decline during 1942 and 
1948, while over-all livestock numbers 
have increased during the same years. 
The increases between Jan. 1, 1942, and 
the end of 1943 were 9.30 per cent for 
cattle, 39 per cent for hogs and 20.5 per 
cent in poultry. 


Out of Balance 


If the above feed supply and livestock 
population trends continue in opposite 
directions, it is obvious the inevitable 
result would be damaging to the war 
effort and to the livestock industry. The 
feed supply and livestock numbers in 
prospect for 1944 and 1945 are of imme- 
diate concern. The hay, grain and con- 
centrate supply on hand, together with 
this year’s crop, even under favorable 
Weather conditions, in the light of pres- 
ent record livestock numbers, indicate 
that the balance between the feed sup- 
ply and numbers of stock in 1944 will 
be less favorable than existed in either 
1942 or 1943. 


The present world emergency has 
greatly stimulated the demand and need 
for more meat than is normally con- 
sumed. This active demand, for the 
most part, is for fat animals or at least 
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for those that are sufficiently condi- 
tioned to satisfy the predominant re- 
quirements of the immediate consumers; 
namely, our armed forces, the civilian 
population and lend-lease and other ex- 
port shipments. A substantial part of 
the slaughter cattle are produced on 
ranches in the western states. Most of 
the cattle produced in the West have 
to be marketed through the feedlots to 
fatten them up to a point suitable to 
meet present market requirements. 
There is a rapidly diminishing and rela- 
tively low supply of market cattle in the 
feedlots. In short, the demand and need 
is for cattle suitably finished for slaugh- 
tering purposes while the increased 
supply of the country consists largely 
of stocker and breeding cattle. 


Even though the cattle population is 
at the highest peak in the history of the 
industry, the market will absorb a much 
greater number of cattle than it is now 
consuming, and at a price above normal 
while the nation is at war; that is, pro- 
viding the stockmen and the feeders to- 
gether, in turn, develop and suitably 
condition them to meet military and 
civilian consumer requirements. 


The western stockman is confronted 
with the job of using his feed and han- 
dling his beef turn-off in such a fashion 
that they will be conditioned to the 
highest practical point of fleshing when 
sold to the feeder. Every pound of gain 
that the western rancher puts on his 
market cattle leaves one pound less to 
be made by the feeder. Therefore, the 
higher the degree of fleshing the west- 
ern rancher puts on his market cattle, 
the greater the number the feeder will 
be able to handle and market suitably 
conditioned to meet the requirements of 
military purposes and civilian needs. 




































































































Mr. Brennen, who is connected 
with the agricultural experiment 
station of the University of 
Nevada, here discusses the re- 
lationship of the national livestock 
population to feed supply and 
makes suggestions on the use of 


forage to get the highest produc- 
tion from cattle. His contention is 
that feed supply, cattle numbers 


and beef demand call for the 
marketing of a larger proportion 
of the country’s cattle. In July, 
Mr. Brennen will discuss in detail 
the cattle population problem. 


This procedure is vital because it will 
enable the rancher to market a max- 
imum number of cattle and tonnage of 
beef while the war demand and need 
prevail. 


Using Forage to Get 
Optimum Production 


For efficient production, the cow herd 
requires at least adequate feed, suffi- 
ciently nutritious to keep the stock in 
a thrifty condition. It also should have 
access to succulent forage while the ani- 
mals are nursing, to develop the calves 
while they are young when the most 
rapid gains are made. For normai 
growth, weaner calves and young cattle 
in process of development for herd re- 
placement or slaughter should be pro- 
vided year-long with sufficient good 
quality feed to further their growth and 
to keep them gaining continuously from 
birth to market time or maturity. 

A little special care and attention will 
shorten the time required to develop 
cattle and will also greatly improve 
their condition. This special care re- 
quires timely and coordinated action in 
the handling of cattle and in the prep- 
aration and use of forage so that when 
the feed is consumed it is high in nu- 
trient content. The hay fed, especially 
to young cattle, should be harvested in 
the bloom stage and stacked with a 
bright green color to conserve vitamins, 





Spring calves develop to good weaners at eight months of age. 
—— followed their mothers on succulent forage and weighed 430 pounds in De- 
cember. 


These April 










Nation's World War Stock and Crop Supplies 
TABLE 1 


Crop 


All concentrates, including high protein feeds 


All hay (1942 record production) 


All hay (1948 second highest) ................. 


Stock 


All cattle (successive record numbers) 
Sheep (declining numbers)...................... 
Hogs (1942-43 successive record numbers) 
Horses and mules (declining numbers) 
Chickens (increasing numbers) .............. 
Conversion to animal units (million).... 





protein and other elements so necessary 
to the growth and development of cattle. 
Grasses are likewise most nutritious 
when grazed while they are green and 
still succulent. For example, it is not 
uncommon for good meadow and clover 
hay or range grasses to run from 8 to 
9 per cent protein if harvested or grazed 
before they mature and cure on the 
stem. When hay is harvested, or forage 
grazed after it matures, the protein 
leaches out, goes into the root system 
and gradually declines to 5 per cent or 
less, depending upon how long the for- 
age has been left standing after it rip- 
ened. 

Second-growth forage on_ irrigated 
grass and clover meadows, if green and 
succulent in August and September, car- 
ries 12 to 15 per cent protein. A month 
or so later, after it dries out, or is 
heavily frosted, it loses 60 to 80 per 
cent of its protein. Other important 
forage nutrients and vitamins suffer 
similar declines when the forage is not 
harvested or grazed at the proper stage 
of growth by timely action. 

Forage with a protein content of 8 
per cent or more and of a good green 
color, as a rule has sufficient vitamins 
and other feed elements normally to 
grow out and fleshen feeder cattle. 
Cattle growth is retarded and gains re- 
cede or stop when the forage ration is 
deficient in these essential elements. 
The rancher’s problem then is to make 
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sure that classes of cattle which he es- 
pecially wants to develop and fleshen 
are given preference by growing and 
feeding them on forage high in food 
nutrients. For instance, a spring calf, 
given the special care mentioned above, 
will develop to an 800-pound fleshy 
feeder at about 20 months of age. A 
ealf born in April and carried on the 
ranch one winter and two summers be- 
comes 20 months old in October of its 
second year. In contrast, an April calf 
carried most of the time on a more or 
less maintenance ration without this spe- 
cial care weighs 700 pounds or less at 
20 months of age and its stocker con- 
dition requires a long turn in the feed- 
lot before it is marketable. Under the 
present feed supply and beef demand 
situation, finishers are reluctant to feed 
this class of animal and they only take 
a limited number of them unless an at- 
tractive price concession is made. Ac- 
cordingly, many of such cattle have to 
be carried on the ranch a year longer 
before they become attractive to the 
feeder buyer. They are then 32 months 
of age and only weigh about 1,000 
pounds. This situation should be avoided 
wherever possible to conserve and make 
a better utilization of feed. 

While the above example is not en- 
tirely applicable to every ranch set-up, 
the principles involved — making the 
most efficient use of forage and the 
methods of doing so—are applicable to 


NS ek ach a vr 
DPE PLES 


Good steers 20 months old weigh 800 pounds if grazed and fed nutritious forage. 


all ranches and all classes of cattle jy 
different degrees of perfection, depend. 
ing upon the ranch organization at hand. 

As explained heretofore, when forage 
is allowed to mature and fade out, jt 
loses a substantial part of its food ny- 
trients by leaching, root absorption, ete. 
Much of that loss can be avoided by 
timely action in the harvesting and 
grazing of the forage. This timely ae. 
tion is particularly important incident 
to forage used to grow and develop mar. 
ket cattle. The magnitude of the logs 
in plant food nutrients does not stand 
out, because it is an invisible waste 
which occurs when the use of the forage 
is delayed too long beyond its time of 
maximum food value. Too often ranch- 
ers are not conscious of the enormous 
waste of forage nutrient taking place on 
their ranches and the weight gains their 
cattle would make if they were handled 
to obtain a more efficient use of the 
forage. 


UTAH CATTLEMEN SEEK 
SOLUTION OF BIG GAME 


ERMITTING INCREASES IN BIG 

game, ordering decreases in_live- 
stock, with forage the only stable factor, 
does not make sense to Utah stockmen,. 
On this subject they passed various reso- 
lutions at the 26th annual meeting of the 
Utah Cattle and Horse Growers’ Asso- 
ciation in Salt Lake City April 7-8, the 
gist of which were that the problem, 
top-heavy on the big-game side, should 
be tackled with vigor. 

The association’s big game committee 
favored abolishment of the now needless 
big-game preserves throughout the state: 
objected to reduction in livestock nun- 
bers until the game problem has been 
solved; favored reduction of deer herds 
to carrying capacity of available winter 
range; favored appraisal of damage on 
private lands by three appraisors rather 
than by only the game warden; asked 
that the elk herds be reduced; requested 
distribution of ammunition to licensed 
hunters because of surplus of big game. 

The state forest advisory board asked 
that state and federal agencies cooperate 
with the association in formulating game 
management plans. “These plans should 
determine the numbers of game animals 
that should be supported, based upon the 
grazing capacity of the range, neeas ot 
livestock and game for seasonal range 
and economic welfare of the local con- 
munities.” The resolution asked that no 
reduction in livestock numbers be made 
where game is the cause of damage until 
adjustments in big game are made. 

The board opposed reduction for re- 
distribution in forest permits; it recom- 
mended additional funds for the Inter- 
mountain Forest and Range Experiment 
Station to study reseeding and other 
range rehabilitation, including the big 
game problem; it recommended that at 
least 50 per cent of forest grazing re- 
ceipts go to range improvements. 

And in the resolutions of the associa- 
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tion proper opposition was made to re- 
duction in cattle on the forests until the 


WE HUNT WILD HORSES 































































































rattle jn Forest Service reduced big game. 

Pio Speakers at the meeting mcfuded Pres- 

at hand. ‘dent L. C. Montgomery, who ably dis- 

1 forage | ail the problems of the industry; Sec- By JOHN K. STANDISH 

out, it & retary F. E. Mollin, of the American ; 

food nu- ; National, Denver, Colo., who stressed the N THE EARLY SPRING OF 1941, _ his initial “T.” He later sold the “T” 
‘ion, ete. © need for reduction of cattle numbers; while on a photographic expedition in brand of horses, as they were known, 
vided by | Congressman J. W. Robinson, Provo; the Grand Tetons and on the upper’ to the Myers brothers of Burlington, who 
ng and | Mayor Earl J. Glade of Salt Lake City; reaches of the Wind River in northwest- still own them. 

nely ac- | Association Secretary R. V. Broadhurst; ern Wyoming near the southern boun- The basin is noted for many interest- 
incident § Ray Theurer, Providence; Ben Rice, reg- daries of Yellowstone National Park, my ing stories of those who have engaged tn 
lop mar. ional forester, Ogden; Ross Leonard, pack train halted one evening at a trap- running the horses, a few of which are 
the loss | state fish and game director; Don E. per’s cabin. There we were destined to related in the following paragraphs. 
ot stand Kenney, state agricultural commissioner; spend a couple of weeks, snowbound, as Imagine tearing over rough, unmarked 
e waste Mark Johnson, Holden; Horace Allred, we had started our excursion several country as fast as a horse can go—no 
e forage Roosevelt; Frank Moore, state Taylor weeks earlier than anticipated. time to determine whether what lies 
time of | grazing director; Maj. George R. Hen- Time hung heavy on our hands with before is a hill, a gully or what have you 
n ranch. derson, extension specialist, Logan; John very little reading material, so much ~——Y0U 80 and may the God of Luck ride 
normous T. Caine III, manager of National West- of our time was spent playing cards and with you. If he doesn’t—well, no wrang- 
place on ern Stock Show, Denver; and Associa- I worked on a historical review of the er has ever been killed outright in Buf- 
ins their | tion Vice-President J. A. Scorup, Moab. Northwest which I was writing at the falo Basin, although of course broken 
handled | Among other resolutions adopted by time. One day one of the packers hap- bones, internal injuries and bruises are 
of the | the group were those urging investiga- pened to discover in the loft of the cabin 2” integral part of the game. 

tion of beef grading at Salt Lake City, an issue of the Billings Sunday Gazette, 
since, it was explained, packers had com- which carried a story by Mrs. Margaret The Start 

. plained of a type of federal grading with Hensley Barrows in which she vividly Following the usual procedure, five or 
EEK | which they could not compete; asking described the wild herds in northern six men will load pack horses with pro- 
> AME for a law to provide compensation for Wyoming—the lonely Buffalo Basin visions and select a campsite somewhere 
P | damage by trains to livestock grazing which is the last refuge of the wild on Fifteen Mile Creek, the only stream in 
IN BIG under federal license; asking Selective horse. It is a desolate, arid region about the basin. Early the next morning they 
i Nines Service to defer key men in livestock; 15 miles in length, beginning 20 miles circle about on horseback until a bunch 
a fnetes: favoring bill to abolish the Jackson Hole north of Meeteetse, extending to the of the wild equines is sighted. The crea- 
fockmen, | monument; favoring increased fees for irrigated lands near Worland, Wyoming. tures never allow anything to approach 
yaa: Yeee: brand inspectors ; endorsing resolutions That primitive something that smolders closely but begin to run as soon as an 
2 of the of the American National passed in Jan- wild and untamed in the heart of allof us intruder is discovered. They can be 
? ion, uary, and urging young people to join kindles into flame at the sight of a guided, however, even though the pur- 
7-8, the the Utah association. on band of wild horses, heads up, tails and suers are as much as a mile behind, for 
problem, All officers of the association were manes flying, etched against the horizon. they will swerve back into a straight 
. ghoeld: oe re-elected. L. C. Montgomery, Heber, is There is a suggestion of dauntlessness course if the rider goes out to one side 
, president; R. V. Broadhurst, Salt Lake about the alert, unconquerable creatures as though to head them off. The chase 
ymmittee | City, secretary. that one senses from afar, so I decided continues thus for a given number of 
ett o Se to change our itinerary at the completion miles, when fresh riders and horses take 
a went! | of my eo er Wind River up the trail while the first go into camp 
sie eal i ‘ country, anc visit the Buffalo Basin with for food and rest. 

am tide SHIPS THREE YEAR OLDS the determination of capturing a “prize (Incidentally, cooking is one job ar- 
a haale J. Elmer Brock, Kaycee, Wyo., a for- mount.” Our mounts were well adapted dently shirked by all hands. During our 
eine mer American National president, makes to the purpose, so plans were made to roundup an agreement was made that the 
mage on | some interesting comments by letter on 8° into the basin and experience a new toss of a coin should determine the man 
caer his reasons for holding steers to three sport. Buffalo Basin was first entered to take first turn at the hated task and 
1; asked years. These are perhaps best phrased by a man named Tatman, owner of a_ the first man to complain of the cooking 
equested in Me. Brock’s own words: ranch near Burlington on the Greybull would take the next one. The cook soon 
aneeal “Our reason for marketing our steers ‘VE? Tatman caught up and branded _ wearied of his duties and did his best, or 
ig game. at three-year-olds is largely that when Some of the horses running there, with perhaps we should say his worst, to 
rd asked we left the open range for owned, fenced 

operate pastures we found our holdings and type 

ng game of forage in half our pastures best NEW JUNIOR ASSOCIATION IN NEW MEXICO 

nes — a ss cased sat gyi LOU seme past president of the Arizona Junior Cattle Growers’ 
apen it rapidly changing to selling at calves. 1 did ssociation who was recently invited to Albuquerque to help organize the 
ine Gdak it gemeraiiy advwtaniods to- 00 New Mexico Junior Cattle Growers Association, reported enthusiastically on 
al range | sguinet popular trends. Market trends the new group, which drew 41 young people to its initial meeting and which 
onl com. I cits nsnidny Chek sain eiaennin ates elected Miss Aiken to honorary membership. Larger attendance was pro- 
that no | idk Maakeene: bane diane heal hibited because some juniors who would otherwise have come had to be at 
be made I of this, The eventer a. percentage school, and others could not leave home because of the help shortage. 
age until i the annual tonnage gain on a herd is in Officers elected are: President, B. A. Christmas, Jr., Mimbres; vice- 
ade. H high-priced meat, the greater is the re- president, Charles Bell, Albuquerque; secretary, Bettie Horton, Tucumcari; 
for ree turn from the forage, which is really treasurer, Sonney Wright, Yeso. W. W. Wilson of the state college was 
t recom- E what we are selling. That is the only named an adviser. ; 
1e Inter- b reason we have for raising cattle. With Inauguration of the new association was held coincident with the conven- 
periment stene-finished thres-vear-cld steeta. one tion of the senior New Mexico Cattle Growers’ Association at Albuquerque. 
id other is has a sale advantage not common with Three western states (Arizona, Nebraska, New Mexico) now have junior 
the big § one-way cattle.” We thought these re- cattle growers’ affiliates, and an increasing interest is being taken in the 
| that at & marks well worth passing along to our activities of these groups. 
izing Te- readers. 
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wring complaints from the boys. One of 
them came in from circle riding hungry 
as a wolf, and sat himself down to 
doughy bread and scorched potatoes.. 


“These spuds are burned black,” he 
roared; then, seeing the triumphant 
gleam in the cook’s eye, he gulped 


hastily, “but that’s just the 
’em.”) 

As soon as possible the riders collect a 
bunch of horses that have been branded 
a year or so before and drive them into 
a trap; that is, against a cut bank that 
has been fenced with rope or poles on 
three sides. Unbranded horses are 
sorted out, roped, thrown, branded ana 
“stomped,” which means that the necks 
are made stiff by stampings of cowboy 


way I like 


boot heels so that the horses cannot lift 
their heads more than three feet from 
the ground and cannot run. By the time 
the stiffness is gone they have become 
accustomed to staying with the herd. 
These tactics, though rather rough, are 
really more humane than hobblng or ty- 
ing, as a wild horse will invariably injure 
himself cruelly when either of the latter 
restraints is attempted. 

Next morning these “corral broke” or 
“civilized” horses are turned out ana 
kept together by herders. Circle riders 
go out to jump up “slicks” or the abso- 
lutely untamed horses that have never 
known the feel of rope nor smart ot 
branding iron. If the slicks are fresh they 
run through the bunch or leave it in 





NEW MEXICO CATTLEMEN'S MEETING 


At a successful annual meeting of 
New Mexico Cattle Growers’ Association, 
held at Albuquerque, March 21-22, E. G. 
Hayward, Cimarron, was elected presi- 
dent; W. R. Furguson, Springer; George 
A. Godfrey, Animas; R. K. Stovall, Cut- 
ter, and Lon D. Merchant, Capitan, vice- 
presidents, and Horace H. Hening, Albu- 
querque, secretary-treasurer. Honorary 
vice-presidents are: Truman A. Spencer, 
Carrizozo; Robert H. Royall, Silver City; 
Albert K. Mitchell, Albert; Lee S. Evans, 
Marquez; A. D. Brownfield, Deming; 
Con W. Jackson, Las Vegas, and Tom 
Clayton, Separ. 

Resolutions adopted by the New Mex- 
ico cattlemen favored price control but 
objected to consumer subsidies; they sug- 
gested “genuine Americans” for OPA 
personnel, simplification of the rules of 
the agency, provision for court review of 
orders, clarification of the powers of the 
bureau, cooperation with meat and live- 
stock representatives and adoption of the 
meat management plan. 

The cattlemen recommended to pro- 
ducers that they “trim up” their herds 
and market their surplus and ship early. 
They asked that live cattle ceilings 
be removed. They urged that Congress 
“resume its function of making our laws.” 

Other resolutions opposed modification 
of the country’s sanitary embargo, re- 
quested legislation to give forest advis- 
ory boards legal status and eliminate 
cuts in grazing preferences except in the 
interest of conservation, asked that the 
“commensurate property of all forest 
permittees in and adjacent to and used 
in connection with their existing allot- 
ments be made an integral part of their 
allotment,” and asked that recommenda- 
tions of the national advisory board 
council be considered in the final naming 
of any Taylor grazing act chief. 

One of the resolutions requested more 
pick-up and larger trucks or, failing that, 
a plan to release used equipment from 
some source; asked that highway funds 
be not diverted to other purposes; re- 
quested an effective force for the Bureau 
of Animal Industry; pleaded for co- 
operation between the various govern- 
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ment agencies and all agencies in the 
predatory animal control program. The 
railroads of the country were commended 
for their efficient service. It was urged 
that well and windmill equipment be 
made available to the ranchers. 

The stockmen urged legislation forbid- 
ding withdrawal of federal lands except 
by act of Congress except in the case of 
the War Department. They favored a 
bill proposing return to tax rolls of a 
considerable portion of land in north- 
eastern New Mexico. 

On federal income tax legislation they 
asked for a remedy of the situation that 
depletes capital in liquidation of ranches 
and herds brought about through land 
acquisition by the War Department. The 
resolution suggested that a fair tax be 
levied and original investment be left 
intact, again to be invested in a like un- 
dertaking within two years. 

Another tax resolution asked for legis- 
lation to permit some exemption for total 
or partial liquidation in sales of breeding 
herds, and authorization of “deduction 
for federal income purposes, farm in- 
come applied to the repayment and liqui- 
dation of farm and ranch mortgage in- 
debtedness created prior to 1942.” 

A third tax resolution asked that the 
requirement for an income estimate on 
March 15 not apply unless more than 50 
per cent of the taxpayer’s income is 
derived from sources outside agriculture. 

To correct a conflict in statutes, one 
of the resolutions sought repeal of the 
1918-19 laws protecting non-Indians in 
New Mexico and Arizona or an amend- 
ment to provide that “nothing herein 
contained shall be deemed to refer to or 
be applicable to lands within the states 
of New Mexico and Arizona.” 

The cattlemen requested that ranch 
operators be continued as Class III in- 
stitutional users of food supplies, as “no 
other set-up can be applied practicably 
to large ranch operations.” They asked 
for a law to return small portions of 
lands economically unadministrable by 
the federal government to the state for 
the benefit of the Crippled Children’s 
Hospital at Warm Springs. 


spite of attempts to hold them and cause 
endless trouble and, alas, profanity, 


Run For a Week 


The youngest, strongest horses and th = 


stallions are the leaders and the hardest 
to capture. Sometimes they are run foy 
a week by riders in relays. The horses 


keep running at night after darkness has 7 


forced the men to stop. They must then 
be tracked the next morning and the 
chase renewed. During the pursuit, the 
less hardy animals, the old mares and 
the colts will “melt,” sometimes evey 
die, from exhaustion. 


It is among the “slicks” that the mag. 
nificent stallions of wild horse stories are 
occasionally found. One such animal 
ran in Buffalo Basin in the early days, a 
deep sorrel with flaxy mane and tail— 
a beautiful creature. The Myers brothers 
sought to capture this horse for 10 years 
and finally brought him in. He was then 
too old to hope to break or use and was 
shipped with the others, to what fate | 
don’t know. 


A rare black stallion was taken in the 
basin and with him a lovely grey mare, 
also a superior animal. Another black 
stallion ran in McCullough’s Peaks bad- 
lands country, south of what is now 
Powell, Wyoming, and efuded tne 
covetous cowboys for several years. One 
man, determined to get him, went out 
with four men and a string of good 
horses with the intention of melting or 
exhausting him. Instead, the pursuers 
melted. Traps were then resorted to— 
and failed. More men and horses were 
gathered, the stallion was kept from 
water for three days and run at top 
speed all the time. Then he was allowed 
to get to a water hole. Avid with thirst, 
he thrust his nose clear under water and 
drank his fill. Unable to run after gorg- 
ing himself, he was roped and taken into 
camp where he proceeded to give the 
cowboys new insight into horse deviltry. 
Of course he was never really tamed, and 
doubtless was also shipped to the un- 
known fate of “outlaws.” 


The stallion needs no help in keeping 
his harem intact. He circles his little 
group, head held close to the ground, 
snapping or kicking any mare showing 
signs of lagging. 

The stamina of these horses is amaz- 
ing; they are among the most beautiful 
of the wild creatures. A battle between 
two stallions is a memorable sight—the 
sleek, sinuous bodies twist with uncanny 
quickness as they rear, strike, bite and 
kick, screaming with rage the while. The 
conquered horse leaves the bunch to join 
with other “bachelors” or to “lone-wolf” 
the range. During one such fight one 
stallion felled the other and tore the 
flesh from the side of his fallen rival 
with his teeth. Men interfered before he 
injured him further. 

Horses generally fear man, but occa- 
sionally a “man-eater”’ is found. This 
kind of horse is really ferocious—he will 
strike, bite or kick; and the quickness of 
movement, so pronounced in the wild 
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horse, makes these tactics much harder 
ombat than would be the case with 


pugnacious as a bull and will charge the 
width of the corral, leaving the wrangler 
no choice but to scramble hastily over 
the bars. One man-eater was used for 
saddle horse but was finally shipped, 
as he would await his opportunity to 
attack when his rider was on foot, or 
turn and attempt to bite his rider’s leg 
and kick at his feet in the stirrups. 


A Tough Life 


Running wild horses is an arduous 
life. Long hours, beginning at 3:30 or 
4 o'clock in the morning, are spent in 
the saddle. Only two meals a day are 
taken—one at 4 in the morning and one 
at 4 in the evening. The shelter is a 
tent or sometimes merely a tarpaulin 
over the bed. In Buffalo Basin, particu- 
larly, the greatest drawback is the scar- 
city of water which must be obtained 
from water holes up and down the tiny 
creek where the animals also drink. 


A young man from Chicago, fired 
with boyish yearning for cowboy adven- 
ture, went with the roundup one year. 
He found it entirely too strenuous and 
the muddy water nauseated him. “T’ll 
never drink that stuff, if I die of thirst,” 
he groaned. “Oh, gosh, if I ever get 
back to Chicago I’ll never leave again.” 
However, he did drink the water before 
he left, although to my knowledge, he 
has since then remained true to his 
promise to stay in Chicago; at least, he 
has never attempted another roundup. 

The basin is thick with rattlesnakes 
and it is not unusual to find one cozily 
ensconced on one’s bed when ready to 
retire. The Chicago boy, of course, 
feared them more than the cowboys, who 
regard them as one of the natural phe- 
nomena of existence. One evening the 
latter fastened a string around a dead 
rattler and laid it between the blankets 
of the tenderfoot’s bed. As he settled 
down to rest, the boys pulled the string 
and he felt the snake gently wriggling 
across his body. He emitted a yell that 
made a Comanche Indian’s seem a gentle 
murmur and made a record broad jump 
right there. A few snickers aroused his 
suspicions but he was so furiously angry 
that all stoutly denied knowing any- 
thing about it. And, I suppose, to his 
dying day he will tell how a rattlesnake 
slid over his recumbent form, narrowly 
missing his face with its fangs, the story 
gaining in horror as the years go on. 
The tenderfoot is not the only one to 
meet with discomfiture, however. At 
one time a couple of the cowboys were 
saddling a brone for the first time. In 
some way the horse jerked loose from 
the men and leaped the corral bars, tak- 
Ing the saddle, a heavy bridle and a 
lariat rope. The men started out after 
him on horseback expecting to bring him 
in Shortly. They did not get within a 
mile of him. One of the wranglers rode 
bareback for the next few days, amid 
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jeers from his companions. About a 
week later they came upon the horse, 
half-starved and almost dead from 
thirst, held by the lariat rope which had 
become entangled in a sagebrush. The 
men took him to camp and succeeded in 
saving him. 

One time the cowboys brought in a 
“crawler’’—a horse that no fence, seem- 
ingly, can hold. This particular one 
would break out of or into the corral at 
will and he caused much trouble. The 
men turned him out and chased him 
away but always he returned to break 
in again. At last they took a five-gallon 
can, put a few rocks and tin cans in it, 
and attached it to his tail. The panic- 
stricken animal fled over the hills and 
the wranglers felt that they had seen 
the last of him. However, as_ they 
started out with their horses for the 
shipping corrals, they heard a noise re- 
sembling a country band and _ there 
came the “crawler,” tin can banging 
merrily at his heels, headed straight 
into the bunch, which promptly stam- 
peded. Their riders circled frantically 
about them but they were unable to 
keep even a small bunch together and 
every horse was lost. 

At another time a rider came upon 
a clubfooted mare and her yearling colt. 
The horses set out at a high run, the 
mare stepped in a prairie dog hole and 
turned a complete somersault. The 


man’s roars of laughter were speedily 
checked when he and his horse immedi- 
ately did likewise. After he had col- 
lected a considerable bunch, he headed 
them down toward the corrals; they 
disappeared over what looked to be a 
small hill. The cowboy urged his horse 
to its fastest pace to keep up. As he 
reached the top he found it was a cut 
bank about 12 feet high. It was too late 
to check the horse—he gave the animal 
its head and over they went with noth- 
ing more than a severe jolt to both. 

Handling a bunch of wild horses in a 
corral is not exactly child’s play. 
Strength and skill are required to rope 
and throw the fear-crazed animals 
which resort to any expedient to gain 
freedom. Meanwhile the wrangler is 
surrounded by from 20 to 100 milling, 
plunging horses also intent on freedom. 
After roping and blindfolding the horse, 
he fastens the saddle firmly and forces 
the bit between the horse’s teeth. It is 
then half dragged, half pushed into the 
open; the cowboy leaps into the saddle, 
the blindfold is removed and the panic 
is on. 


An Exciting Session 


The horse rears—the spurs prod him 
down again on all four feet—he whirls 
—the cruel bit gouges his mouth. He 
bucks in every way known; he falls, 
rises, falls again; then up on his feet 





A CONTRAST IN ACTIVITY AND TRANQUILITY 





The camera has caught, in the above scenes taken in Cuba, the sharply differing 
moods of the subjects—Brahma cattle which are grown extensively on that island. 
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and off like a streak over the prairie. 
This usually ends the first rebellion. He 
is presently turned by his rider and 
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as a result we will all be in trouble to- 
gether. All efforts to halt or reverse 
this upward trend in our cattle popula- 
tion have been singularly ineffective. 
The Department of Agriculture for over 
two years has been urging increased 
marketings of cattle, and many well in- 
formed men in the cattle business have 
been sounding the alarm and urging all 
cattlemen to market at least as many 
eattle as they raise so that the industry 
may more nearly meet the abnormal 
war demand for beef and at the same 
time prevent an increase in cattle 
numbers. But during this two-year 
period we increased the cattle in our 
herds by some 7,000,000 head. 

It has been said by some officials of 
the government that cattlemen are hold- 
ing back their cattle for higher prices 
and that as a result cattle are backing 
up in the country; and many of our 
fellow citizens who are not familiar with 
the business have believed them. This 
is absolutely not true. In accumulating 
cattle now cattlemen are doing exactly 
the same thing that they have always 
done under similar conditions. 

Some cattlemen feel that cattle num- 
bers are increasing because of the re- 
strictions involved in price ceilings and 
rationing; that slaughter quotas, set- 
aside orders and high ration point 
values for meat have made it impossible 
for the cattle producer to move his 
cattle to market as fast as he wants to. 
Others feel that the cattle feeder, in 





severely restricting his feeding opera- 
tions because of the confusion and un- 
certainty of price control regulations, 
has clogged up our market outlets so 
that we cannot sell as many cattle as 
we would like. All this group would 
place the responsibility for what is 
happening on those who write the gov- 
ernment regulations. I can’t agree. 
Government regulation has forced us to 
change our method of operation but 
there has never been a time in the last 
six years except for a period of about 
three weeks in the fall of 1943 when a 
cattleman could not sell all the cattle 
he wanted to sell if he was willing to 
take the market price. I have yet to 
find a cattlemen who held his cattle 
over to the next season because he 
couldn’t sell them; I have found many 
who held them over because they were 
not willing to take the going market 
price. Slaughter quotas were used to 
enable the armed forces and lend-lease 
to obtain the meat they needed and the 
set-aside order is used for the same 
purpose. Rationing is used to distribute 
equitably the amount of meat remain- 
ing for civilian use after the armed 
forces and lend-lease have obtained 
their requirements. The extent of the 
cattle feeders’ operations has a marked 
influence on the amount of meat pro- 
duced, its quality and its seasonal dis- 
tribution. All these factors influence 
materially the price of cattle but they 
do not restrict in any way the outlet 


for our cattle. We can sell them, as 
many and as fast as we wish, if we are 
willing to take the price offered in the 
market place. 


Conditions Have Been "Right" 


The truth of the matter is that we 
are following faithfully the old well 
established pattern of the cattle cycle. 
Conditions have been “right” to accumu- 
late cattle on our farms and ranches 
and we have done so. 

Let us take a look at the conditions 
which are “right” for the accumulation 
of cattle. There are two conditions 
which must exist, and they must exist 
at the same time. The first and more 
important is this: There must be on 
hand sufficient feed to take care of the 
increased number of cattle; and, sec- 
ondly, there must be a general feeling 
among cattlemen that the ownership of 
more cattle will mean greater net profit. 
Consider, for instance, the case of a 
certain ‘cattleman who normally runs 
500 head of cattle. His business has 
been profitable; as a normal business 
man he would like to make it more 
profitable; and he can run 25 or 30 
more cattle on his ranch with practically 
no additional expense. When the time 
of the year comes to sell, if he has 
enough feed, he is very apt to hold over 
some of the old cows and a few of the 
young heifers that he would normally 
sell. There is nothing very reprehensible 
about that kind of thing and yet an 





WHAT WILL THE WARM MONTHS AHEAD COST YOU? 


GRAZING ON “ANTHRAX BADLANDS?” 


You can’t clean up the soil, but you can immunize against dead- 
ly anthrax— with potent Cutter Charbonol! One-shot seasonal 
protection. Like Blacklegol, Charbonol is specially fortified chem- 
ically ——with aluminum hydroxide adsorption, that releases the 


vaccine slowly into the tissues. 
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YOUR FLOCKS? 


WHAT ABOUT ENCEPHALOMYELITIS? 


Don’t take chances, Vaccinate annually—well ahead of the out- 
break season—with Cutter ‘Chick’? Encephalomyelitis Vaccine. 
Chick embryo vaccine effectively immunizes. 


The experience of the U. S. Army Veterinary Corps is of in- 


terest. In 1938 chick embryo vaccine was used on a limited scale 


and there were 42 cases of encephalomyelitis in Army horses as 


compared to 185,000 among civilian owned horses. In both 1939 
and 1940, 35,000 Army horses were immunized; not one became 
infected. In 1941, the Army horse population was 50,000 and all 





were vaccinated. Among these, there was only one case and that 
was considered due to improper vaccination. 


USE CUTTER “CHICK” VACCINE 


Although mortality is low, contagious ecthyma 
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eral loss of condition. Prevent it with Cutter 
Ovine-Ecthyma Vaccine. 

Where the disease already has a foothold, 


this vaccine can shorten its course and lessen 
its severity. 
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increase of that amount spread - gen- 
erally over the country means an ac- 
cumulation of several million head in a 
year’s time. In this fashion our cattle 
numbers increase. For several years 
now we have had generally favorable 
feed supplies in both the range and 
feeding areas and the cattle producing 
business has been profitable. Condi- 
tions have been “right” to accumulate 
cattle, and we have done so. 


Increases Mean Risks 


I am convinced that the cattlemen 
who are slowly but consistently increas- 
ing the number of cattle on their farms 
and ranches are not only placing the 
entire cattle industry in a very pre- 
carious position but are also taking un- 
warranted chances with the success of 
their own individual operations. They 
are risking damage to their ranges and 
pastures which comes from excessive 
stocking and courting the disaster which 
always comes to the man who is over- 
stocked in time of drought. Surely 
with all the uncertainties and dangers 
that are in the picture today we should 
play the game conservatively if we are 
to survive. That means, above every- 
thing else, conservative stocking. 

We should all of us begin immediately 
to cut our herds to the conservative 
level. The difference between conserva- 
tive stocking and heavy stocking of our 
farms and ranches is exactly the differ- 
ence between an adequate supply of 
cattle in the country and a dangerous 
oversupply. The individual rancher 





best price the market offers, but sell; 
it will mean money in our pockets in the 
long run. This kind of program, if 
widely folowed, will not only remove 
from our industry its greatest present 
danger but it will at the same time sup- 
ply the nation with the maximum 
amount of beef while the need is so 
great. Think this thing through as it 
applies to your outfit and then act 
according to your own best judgment. 

I have written this article in the hope 
that a better understanding of the 
danger and the causes of the present 
cattle situation will cause many of you 
to take appropriate action. I trust that 
I have not failed to accomplish my 
purpose. 


The Secretary Reports 
By F. E. M. 


OPA is considering various schemes to 
promote heavier marketing of cattle, 
early marketing to avoid later gluts in 
the markets and steps to assist packers 
in handling large receipts. Why not 
quickly reduce point values the moment 
receipts begin to swell? 

The best way to relieve congested mar- 
kets is to move the product quickly. 

The weakness of the meat rationing 
system, based on points without regard 
to quality, is becoming apparent. It 
takes as many points to buy steak from 
a “utility” carcass as from a “choice” 
one. Perhaps relief can be obtained as 
the shipping season gets in full swing 
by granting extra coupons for certain 


knows best what to sell, when to sell 
and how many. But let’s not hesitate; 
cutting down our herds is a slow process 
and the time is getting short. Get the 













lower grade meats. 


Considerable activity is reported on 
the part of cattlemen in the southeast- 
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*COWS AND HEIFERS 2 YEARS OLD AND OVER KEPT FOR MILK 
DATA FOR 1944 ARE PRELIMINARY 

Despite large marketings of cattle for slaughter during 1943, the total number 
of cattle and calves on farms and ranches at the beginning of 1944 was about 
3,000,000 head greater than a year earlier. Milk cow numbers were at a new high, 
and the number of cattle other than milk cows was larger than the previous record 
in 1918. Increased beef cattle slaughter could continue for the next four or five 
years without endangering the cattle population. This reduction in numbers would 
leave cattle growers in a sound economic position at the end of that period. 
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ern states. New organizations represen, 
ing growers of commercial beef breeds 
as well as purebreds, are being set w 
Much is being done in the way of her 
improvement, etc. The West welcome 
these additions to the ranks of organiza 
cattlemen. There are many common prob. 
lems to solve, and the remaining ya] 
years (not too many, we hope) and th 

period immediately following the wa 

will require combined activity, cle 

thinking and quick action. ¥ 


The legislative committee of the Amery. # 
ican National is thinking of taking jt; ; 
cow ponies to Washington fcr the ney § 
trip. They aren’t so good at walking the 
long corridors in the huge government 
buildings. 


necemmeecmeceeeattint st tt TCC CC COC 


Protein concentrates are easier to get 
now that the winter is Many J 
stockmen are already laying in supplies 
for next winter. There’ should fe 
further easing in this situation whe 
dairy cows go on grass. 


over. 


The Utah cattlemen have an aggres- 
sive herd improvement program. All 
those going onto public range are 
graded by experts. The lowest classifi- 
cation is “4-F”—unfit for service. 


ODT is holding a series of meetings 7 
over the country explaining the main- 7 
tenance-parts truck program. A severe § 





transportation bottleneck is _ feared his 
throughout the summer with railroads i* 
already strained and with an inadequate |. 
truck replacement program. The atten- f 
tion given to maintenance and _ parts 


and the allotment of needed materials 
for manufacture of parts is timely. 


Widespread interest is shown in the 
work of the National Live Stock Tax 
Committee. (See the report of recent 
meeting elsewhere in this issue). It is 
planned to have this committee continue 
to function for an indefinite period. 
There will be many tax problems con- 
fronting the industry in the post-war 
adjustment period. 
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A pre-war U.S.A.A.F. Kellett* serving as observer in U. S. Army tank maneuvers. 


Pioneering Peacetime Progress 
















































HE above photograph of a Kellett 
rotary wing aircraft performing in tank 
maneuvers was taken almost six years ago! 


For almost a decade before that, Kellett 
engineers were developing and manufac- 
turing successful rotary wing ships. And 
each year since, Kellett has continued to 
pioneer progress in the science. With each 
turn of the calendar have come important 
advances, as continuous research and in- 
the-air accomplishments have added to the 
Kellett organization’s total experience. 


While war continues, all Kellett produc- 
tion is concentrated on military applica- 


tions—important fighter and bomber parts, 
as well as rotary wing aircraft. But when 
peace comes, our expanding staff of for- 
ward-thinking engineers looks to oppor- 
tunities for Kelletts to save time and cut 
costs in a wide variety of peacetime appli- 
cations: the convenient inspection and 
servicing of cross country electric lines and 
oil pipe lines; their use as mail and pas- 
senger shuttle craft; services to rural com- 
munities; the patrolling of forests and 
borders; spraying crops and trees. Kellett 
Aircraft Corporation, Upper Darby (Phila- 


delphia), Pennsylvania. 


*Current Kellett models, developed in cooperation with the United States 
Army Air Forces, may not be illustrated as yet. 


KELLETT 


OLDEST ROTARY WING AIRCRAFT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
May, 1944 


KELLETT ROTARY WING PROGRESS * 


Eastern Air Line’s Kellett flew mail for a full 
year from Philadelphia's Post Office roof. 
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Daily flights on border patrol are dramati- 
cally demonstrating Kellett serviceability. 





...and Kellett is looking to a future of 
expanding service to the nation. 
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Association Notes 


Approximately 100 people gathered 
March 4 for the annual meeting of the 
Yavapai Cattle Growers and _ elected 
Ross Perner of Seligman, Ariz., to the 


presidency for the coming year. Other 
officers are Bruce Brockett, Rimrock, 


vice-president; R. E. Perkins, Prescott, 
secretary, and Cecil White, Skull Valley, 
treasurer. The new board of directors 
consists of the following: Frank A. 
Gyberg, Cornville; Jess Goddard, Cot- 
tonwood; Carl Reese, Chino Valley; Carl 
Reese, Jr., Chino Valley; R. H. Kiek- 
hefer Walnut Creek; R. E. Perkins, 
Prescott; and for the south district: 
Giles Goswick, Mayer; W. E. Patterson, 
Prescott; Claude Evans, Black Canyon; 
J. T. Rigden, Peeples Valley; Orville 
Hazelwood, Yava. 

The junior organization named the 
following officers: Marion Perkins, 
Chino Valley, president; Raymond Evans, 
Black Canyon, vice-president; Ruth 
Evans, Black Canyon, secretary; Joan 
Becker, Big Chino, treasurer; Mrs. Gus 
Evans, Black Canyon, adviser. 


The Musselshell Valley Cattlemen’s 
Association of Montana has announced 
that the standing reward of $500 posted 
by that organization is being raised to 
$600 for information leading to the 
arrest and conviction of persons found 
guilty of stealing or butchering cattle 
owned by members. The board of di- 
rectors of the Tri-County Sportsmen’s 
Association has voted to add the extra 
$100 as a token of willingness on the 
part of the sportsmen to cooperate 
with stockmen of the area. 


Frank Fehling, Nathrop, Colo., vice- 
president of the Colorado Stock Grow- 
ers’ and Feeders’ Association, at the 
Colorado State College experiment sta- 
tion feeders’ day, speaking on the dan- 
ger of drought, said “We don’t want 
conditions such that the government will 
have to come in and buy cattle as was 
done in 1934. We’ve got more cattle 
than we can handle, especially in east- 
ern Colorado. This is a good time for 
those who are not in the clear to get 
their financial houses in shape.” John 
T. Caine III, National Western Stock 
Show manager, of Denver, said the 
handwriting of a_ possible’ serious 


In an article which quoted 
livestock statistics showing a 
1,052,000 cattle population for 
Wyoming, Cow Country, the offi- 
cial publication of the Wyoming 
Stock Growers’ Association, urged 
stockmen of the state to cull their 
herds to the minimum. The ranch- 
ers were advised to bank the prof- 
its in preparation for meeting de- 
clining prices that are “sure to 
come sooner or later.” 


drought is “on the wall.” He urged 
culling herds to fit the feed supply and 
said present high prices provide a fine 
opportunity for this. Other speakers 
were T. J. Tynan, manager in Denver 
for Armour and Company, and J. J. 
Drinkard, Denver livestock commission 
man. 

Officers of the Weld County Live 
Stock Association are Gus G. Anderson, 
Greeley, Colo., president; Ed Stinson, 
Grover, vice-president, and J. H. Tinsen, 
Hardin, secretary-treasurer. 


M. D. Graham, Burlington, N. D., was 
re-elected president at a meeting April 
1 at Minot, N. D., of the Mouse River 
Cattlemen’s Association; Charles F. 
Adams, Lansford, vice-president, and 
J. C. Eaton, Minot, secretary-treasurer. 
Speakers at the meeting included North 
Dakota’s Governor Moses who spoke 
about the fight for recognition of North 
Dakota’s position that the Upper Mis- 
souri basin states are entitled to use of 
water needed for irrigation and domes- 
tic purposes. He characterized the rec- 
lamation problem as “the biggest thing 
we have in North Dakota, and worth 
fighting for.” Other speakers included 
J. S. Montgomery, of St. Paul, secre- 
tary of the Production Credit Corpora- 
tion; Rual Wije of Fargo, field repre- 
sentative of Armour and Company; 
Brig. Gen. Heber L. Edwards, Bismarck; 
Werner Hanni, special agent of the FBI, 
Sioux Falls; D. C. McLeod, agricultural 
agent of the Soo Line railroad; Dr. D. F. 
Eveleth, head of the department of vet- 
erinary science at the North Dakota 
Agricultural College, and Attorney Hal- 
vor L. Halvorson, Minot. 


Edward M. Wentworth, Chicago, di- 
rector of Armour and Company’s live- 
stock bureau, speaking at the annual 
banquet of the Texas Swine Breeders’ 
Association at Fort Worth, said that at 
least 15 per cent more meat could have 
been processed in 1943 if packers could 
have obtained materials to build labor 
saving slaughter equipment for their 
plants. 


Forty-two purebred bulls have been 
bought by Nephi, Utah, stockmen—mem- 
bers of the Juab County Livestock Asso- 
ciation—as part of a herd improvement 
plan sponsored by the Utah State Agri- 
cultural College. These bulls were 
bought by association members cooper- 
atively and will be used by them in 
their herds. They will go on the range 
at breeding time but will be taken up 
at the fall round-up season at which 
time the individual members may have 
the use of a bull or two at their own 
ranches for a few weeks. The bulls will 
be wintered in an association feedlot to 
be ready for service the following sea- 
son. Utah’s better bull program started 
some time ago. The Utah Cattle and 
Horse Growers’ Association has cooper- 
ated in the plan, which is meeting with 
growing interest. 


Dr. B. F. Davis, secretary of the 
Colorado Stock Growers’ and Feed. 
ers’ Association, in a talk at a live- 
stock and labor convention in Den- 
ver in early April showed through 
a comprehensive review of Colo- 
rado livestock statistics that the 
state’s ranches are carrying too 
many cattle. He suggested that 
those with surplus market their 
extra cattle as early as possible, 
The Colorado Association will hold 
its 77th annual meeting at Canon 
City on June 8-10. Dr. Davis re- 





ports “every indication of a suc- 
cessful convention”, which, he said, 
will deal principally with Colorado 
livestock problems. 





Baine Isaacson of Santa Ynez Valley, | 
Cal., has been named successor to Wil. | 
liam Luton in the presidency of the 
Santa Barbara County Cattlemen’s As. 7 
sociation. Mr. Luton becomes state | 
director; A. L. Woodill was _ re-elected 
secretary; Ernest Righetti, vice-presi- / 
dent. About 50 cattlemen attended the f 
meeting, held at Los Alamos. 5 


Resolutions expressed opposition to ; 
wartime daylight saving time; pro- | 
nounced the winter deer season unsatis- 
factory and asked for return to the 
summer season; pledged fullest co- | 
operation in production for the war 7” 
effort; opposed “government by direc- — 
tive”; asked that subsidy payments to 
agriculture be discontinued; asked re- 
tention of the sanitary embargo on beef 
from _ countries’ suffering hoof-and- | 
mouth disease; requested extension of 
the brush clearing program and con- | 
trolled burning to provide additional 
acreages for grazing. 


The South Central Arizona Junior 
Cattle Growers (comprising Pima, Santa 
Cruz and Pinal counties) in a recent 
meeting contributed $10 to the national 
juniors’ organization, formed in January 
at the convention in Denver. Officers 
of the South Central group, in existence 
a year, are: President, Ellis Mercer, 


Sombrero Butte; vice-president, Frank § 


Boice, Jr., Tucson; secretary-treasurer, 


Peggy Ann Boice, Tucson; historian, § 
Dan McKinney, Jr., Tucson. In Decem- } 


ber the club bought two bull calves, on : 


which they sold chances for a total of J 
$1,045.50. Of this they donated $300 to 
the Red Cross, purchased $200 worth of 


bonds, sent the National Junior Council a 
$100 and gave $50 to their state junior J 


association. 


* 


A recent meeting of the 
County (Colo) Stock Growers’ Associa 
tion has elected the following officers 
for 1944: president, A. C. Allen, Beulah; 
vice-president, Floyd Kreider, Fowler: 
secretary, M. V. Haines, Pueblo; trea 
urer, John McElroy, Pueblo; directors 
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RODUCER 


THE 


RANCHER « « « A symbol of 


democracy and free enterprise 


The rancher has been a mainstay of our 
great republic since the beginning—a true 
symbol of American initiative and free 
enterprise. And in the present battle for 
the preservation of the free life we all 
love, no man has more nearly met IN 
FULL his obligations to his country and 
the world. 


For three consecutive years you Ameri- 
canranchershaveestablished newrecords 
in the production of meat animals. As you 
face a fourth year, under the most adverse 
conditions the Industry has ever known, 
keep this fact constantly in mind:—your 
herds are one of America’s most precious 








PULLING TOGETHER FOR GREATER 


assets. The post-war world will un- 
doubtedly present some difficult prob- 
lems which the LIVESTOCK and MEAT 
INDUSTRY must solve. Prosperity can 
be attained only as all segments recog- 
nize their joint responsibilities and 
opportunities, and work closely together 
with the common aim of solving these 
problems as they arise. 


As an American rancher you exert an 
indispensable part ofthe combined “pull” 
that makes the American Livestock and 
Meat Industry one of the mightiest and 
most essertial enterprises in the world. 


Sey 


SERVICE AND 
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R. F. Billington of Wetmore and Art 
Allen of Pueblo. 
* 


* 


The Mohave County Livestock Grow- 
ers’ Association assembled at Kingman, 
Ariz., recently to fill two official vacan- 
cies, left by the resignation of Secretary 
Dan Gaddis upon entry into the marines 
and Mrs. Dan Gaddis, treasurer. Mrs. 
Howard Grounds was appointed to the 
secretarial post by the advisory board, 
and Jimmie Ray was named treasurer. 

The largest single gathering of cattle- 
men ever held in Rio Blanco County, 
Colo., marked the Rio Blanco Farmers’ 
and Stock Growers’ Association annual 
meeting. New officers chosen were 
Hugh Caldwell, president; Walter Old- 
land, first vice-president; Boyd Craw- 
ford, second vice-president, and Joe 
Spence, secretary-treasurer. 


LITTLE CALVES DEHORNED 
QUICKLY, ECONOMICALLY 


When calves are a few days old, de- 
horning can be easily, quickly and eco- 
nomically done with a special paste, we 
read in a Live Stock Sanitary Committee 
(Sioux City, Ia.) report. This apparently 
does not affect the calves in any way, 
while older cattle are set back two to 
three weeks when large horns are re- 
moved. 

A clipper or saw may be used on 
young cattle. However, on older cattle 
with hard horns a saw is preferable. Cut- 
ting horns parallel with horn rings in- 
sures uniformity of heads. The cut or 
burn should include a hair-ring a quarter 
of an inch wide encircling the entire 
horn. 

After the horn is removed the ex- 
posed surface may be lightly seared with 
a hot iron or clotting paste used to pre- 
vent bleeding. Many apply pine tar or 
some fly repellant to the wound. 


MEAT CONSUMPTION 


The Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
reported per capita civilian consumption 
of meats from total United States 
slaughter for the years 1940-43 as fol- 
lows: 














1943 1942 1941 1940 

ROOBE 5 i ce eS 60.6 60.8 61.0 55.1 

REN Si ees 8.1 7.8 7.6 7.4 

Lamb and mutton 6.4 1.4 6.9 6.6 
Pork, excluding 

Po ses td 66.2 61.6 67.1 72.9 

MORRIS) So fei, 131.3 1387.3 142.6 142.0 


BUY BETTER CUTS 


National Provisioner says that meat 
buying habits of Toronto, Canada, citi- 
zens continue to follow a pattern adopt- 
ed when every meat coupon was made to 
count. Meat rationing was suspended 
in Canada some ago. One development 
noticed is the continued buying of the 
better cuts and unrationed portions, in- 
stead of returning to the buying of stew 
meats, chunks and similar pieces. 


The western livestock industry was 
represented in Washington in late 
March and April in opposition to renewal 
of subsidies particularly and other mat- 
ters, by top American National Live 
Stock Association officers. President 
A. D. Brownfield, Secretary F. E. Mol- 
lin, the association’s legislative com- 
mittee and Judge Montague of Texas 
arrived there in late March after meet- 
ing with the Joint Livestock Committee 
in Chicago to discuss extension of OPA. 
In the Senate hearing on OPA, Presi- 
dent Brownfield and Judge Montague 
testified. In the House on a later trip 
to Washington, Secretary Mollin testi- 
fied. The legislative committee and 
these officials held various conferences 
with congressmen and _ department 
heads. Back at headquarters between 
his two trips to the capital, Secretary 
Mollin made the following report: 


Report From the Capitol 


1. Our efforts to induce heavier cattle 
marketings are heartily approved in 
Washington, but Washington has no 
particular program to offer. Some are 
afraid their interference would be mis- 
interpreted. The schemes involving an 
increase of subsidies to those who would 
market early and other plans are in no 
definite form and it appears that on this 
score at least nothing will be offered 
in the immediate future. But we do 
urge heavier marketings. Fear has been 


ee 
WASHINGTON 


expressed that heavy runs this fall may } 
clog markets in much the same way x, | 


hogs did last winter. 

2. While the feed situation is worse 
than a year ago, it was indicated that 
there might be quite a good many short. 


fed cattle showing up in spring, scout. v 


ing to some extent the famine predic. 
tions. 


3. Interesting suggestions were made 
in connection with taxes. There appears 
to be the beginning of some considera. 
tion of easing of the tax burden in the 
interest of accumulation of business re. 
serves to tide over post-war adjustment 
and to facilitate debt reduction. 
interesting to learn of concern that 
some of the large borrowers from the 
RFC are caught in the same pinch 
cattlemen are, where Uncle Sam instead 
of the mortgage holder gets the big end 
of the receipts from heavy cattle sales, 
Whether anything will come of this re- 
mains a question. 


4. The OPA has urged restoration of 
packer quotas, but the WFA does not go 
along, nor do we. The industry’s posi- 
tion here is that quotas would encour- 
age black markets in small-packer- 
supply areas and gum up meat market- 
ing generally. 


5. C. L. Forsling, director of grazing 
appointee, said he intended to work 
with advisory boards and that he had 
no radical changes in mind in adminis- 
tration of the Grazing Act or code. The 





Selling the OPA 


OPA is putting on a great show before 
the Senate and House Banking and Cur- 
rency Committees. It is designed to “sell” 
the committees the idea that OPA has 
been much maligned; that it is in fact 
the one perfect alphabetical agency; 
hence these committees should not con- 
cern themselves with any possible amend- 
ments but merely pass an act continuing 
the life of OPA beyond the present ex- 
piration date of June 30, 1944. Chester 
Bowles is the head salesman. He and 
his assistants are presenting their story 
in charts and graphs, just as an adver- 
tising contract is sold to a prospective 
client. The administration has rounded 
up a great flock of witnesses from other 
governmental departments. In fact, ev- 
erybody has testified except the janitor 
of the Capitol. After they run out of 
wind or ideas, the committee recesses for 
a while, and then starts all over. 

After listening to a flock of these wit- 
nesses, the thought occurs, “That ain’t 
the way I heer’d it.” 

It seems doubtful that Congress will 
fall for it. Complaints from the country 


have been too widespread, too well 
founded to be ignored. Possibly Bowles 
has improved matters by changes made 
in administrative personnel, but have the 
changes gone deep enough into the un- 
wieldy structure built by his predeces- 
sors? That is not as yet clearly indi- 
cated. 

Certain reforms are badly needed: 
Opportunity for court review, responsi- 
bility for food production, price control 
and rationing in a single agency, relief 
from “directives” from some place “on 
high” beyond the reach of the groups 
affected by their orders. 


The country expects Congress to act 
in the direction of an improved set-up, 
one that will regain to as great a degree 
as possible the confidence of food pro- 
ducers, now confused and dismayed by 
arbitrary and irresponsible acts of the 
various officials, layer upon layer, all 
of whom have some degree of authority. 

A pat on the back and a simple ex 
tension of life will not satisfy the coun- 
try. —F. E. MOL.in. 
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legislative committee sat in conference 
with Senators O’Mahoney and Robert- 
son of Wyoming, McCarran of Nevada, 


kota and Thomas of Idaho, through the 
courtesy of Senator O’Mahoney, and dis- 
cussed the appointment. President 
prownfield, Secretary Mollin and Wil- 


ate 


Diam Wright of Nevada questioned Mr. 


) Forsling on points of interest. The ghost 


of Senate Document 199 rose to haunt 


' that the 


S record. Mr. 


Mr, Forsling as Senator Johnson asked 
chapters of this document 
which bore Mr. Forsling’s name as 
author should be made part of the 
Forsling indicated there 
was no substantial change in his views 
as expressed in that book. It will be 


recalled that Document 199 was the| 
S book that in 1936 stirred up consider- | 


able commotion by its allegations of 


Johnson and Millikin of Colorado, Hol- | 
f Oregon, Gurney of South Da- | 





inspiration for “If and When It Rains” | 


| misuse of the range; it was in fact the | 


» which turned out to be your secretary’s | 


“best seller.”’ Action on Mr. Forsling’s 


) appointment is to await further hearing 


' and further examination of the philoso- | 


other writings. 


| 
& expressed in Document 199 and in 


President Brownfield's Testimony 


sanking and Currency Committee that 
the minute the subsidy-rollback plan 
was started beef cattle prices dropped 


' as much as 50 cents to $1, resulting in 


| President Brownfield told the House 


' slackened demand for feeder cattle. He 


\said it is better for the cattlemen to| 


v 
) forego subsidies now on a strong market 
t 


than to be forced to give up subsidies | 


}on a declining demand. Subsidies have 






" ages 





» common 
) against inflation. 


rai. vs 


) lots. This, plus labor and supply short- | 
caused | 


not achieved their purpose and extra | 


tax money has been the result without 
) benefit to the low wage earner, he said, 
“and they should be removed.” 

He said neglect of OPA to fix proper 
| price conversion 


; confusion. The artificial relationship 
favored feeding of hogs and poultry, not 


beef, Further, uncertainty of getting 


feed kept many from filling their feed- 


and quota 
» many to close shop. 


restrictions, 


the feeder. The law, he said, is dis- 
scriminatory. He advocated rationing 
/ and one price, at the retail level, which 
_would “afford understanding and a 
meeting place to _ protect 
It is the point at 
Which products from the farms and 
ranches have been marketed under a 


| Sood system far too long to be allowed 


) to be destroyed by experiment.” 


He asked for (1) a policy of suf- 


ficient scope to eliminate the many new 


and conflicting pronouncements; (2) a 


» Program to acquaint the public with the 


facts; (3) adequate labor and machin- 
ery for packers; (4) flexibility in ration- 
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» The rumor of cattle ceilings probably 
more than any other one thing upset 





relationship between | 
| feed and meat animals caused additional | 
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Hint To The Wise 


Even during ordinary times, all calves represent considerable 
cash value, but during wartime each calf is extra important 


because of its great food value. 


Use dependable Globe Blackleg Bacterin, Whole Culture (Alum 
Treated) to help protect your calf crop from the deadly disease 
Blackleg. This “sterling quality bacterin in the silver box” 
has proved its ability to provide satisfactory protection under 


practically all field conditions. One dose, injected into normal 
calves under average field conditions, produces a satisfactory 
degree of lasting protection against Blackleg infection. Vacci- 
. . help produce more food! 


nate early this year . 


See your Druggist for dependable vaccines, 
and 
Look for the Globe trade-mark 
. it’s a symbol of dependability. 


serums, bacterins 


specialties. 
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WHR HELMSMAN 3d Calved Apr. 1, °43- 





Reserve Champion, Denver 1944. 


veterinary medical 


FORT WORTH 
LOS ANGELES - DENVER - KANSAS CITY - LITTLE ROCK - MEMPHIS 


TEN 


For once everybody agreed; 
many said, ‘‘the most sensa- 
tional ealf his age ever seen.’’ 


A worthy son of a worthy sire. 
His sire WHR PROUD PRINCEPS 
9th was champion at Denver 1943. 


WYOMING HEREFORD RANCH 
Cheyenne 
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ing to facilitate movement of excessive 
meat into channels of trade. 


Resolutions on Subsidy Question 


Also dealing with the matter of subsi- 
dies were the resolutions adopted by 
the Joint Livestock Committee at the 
meeting in Chicago in late March. 
Briefly, they (1) requested government 
by law, not regulation—that the new 
OPA law set forth definite standards 
and policies that must be followed; (2) 
opposed subsidies which “are not only 
not anti-inflationary but in themselves 
inflationary” by adding to purchasing 
power and increasing public debt; (3) 
recommended one agency to handle war- 
time food problems and to be directed 
in clear-cut legislation from Congress 
that will prevent overlapping authori- 
ties and “so that none of its powers can 
be taken from it by executive order’; 
(4) recommended provision in OPA law 
for use of courts by those aggrieved in 
matters involving administration and 
recommended that federal district courts 
be given jurisdiction to save expense of 
trips to bureaucratic courts in Wash- 
ington; (5) recommended that by law a 
clear definition of “agricultural com- 
modities,” “agricultural products,” and 
“products derived in whole or substan- 
tial part from processing of agricultural 
products” be made, and one comprehen- 
sive enough to include livestock and its 
products; (6) recommended OPA law 
neither favor nor discriminate against 
any segment of the industry and that 
the act should not attempt to guarantee 
profits to any part of the industry, 
“since intelligently managed retail price 
ceilings and proper rationing will serve 
to get proper production and distribu- 
tion”; (7) asked that extension of OPA 
be conditioned upon the above modifica- 
tions and the extension be for one year. 


Perhaps a bit of explanation is in 
order for No. 6. The OPA law says 
that in fixing price ceilings an equitable 





margin of profit must be provided for 
processors. This was the mainspring 
for the Vinson cattle directive last fall. 
Under the law various packers brought 
suits against OPA, alleging lack of 
profit. In order to strengthen their 
case in court the OPA rushed the cattle 
directive with its additional subsidy to 
certain packers and its limitations upon 
live cattle prices. 





WASHINGTON NOTES | 





Miscellaneous: OPA has announced 
that no increase is contemplated in the 
price of corn during the current crop 
year. ... More margarine will be shipped 
abroad for lend-lease in 1944. Last year’s 
total was 91,578,517 pounds. . . . Many 
of the bins owned by the CCC for grain 
storage are to be sold. ... The OPA 
adopted a plan to furnish extra food 
allotments to men in industries entailing 
heavy labor such as loggers. For log- 
gers OPA will allow 159 meat and fat 
points and 8 pounds of sugar per man 
per month. ... The WFA has extended 
indefinitely the period in which farmers 
may slaughter hogs and deliver pork to 
others without permit, but ration stamps 
must still be collected. . . . Installatton 
of electric connections has been curtailed. 
. . . Civilian consumption of meat during 
the first year of rationing was near the 
highest level in the country’s history, ac- 
cording to OPA Administrator Chester 
Bowles. ... Expressing alarm over signs 
of a mounting land boom, Secretary 
Wickard said on the radio that the main 
factors contributing to it are record 
farm incomes and growing funds avali- 
abel for land buying. He stated most of 
the people buying on credit are giving 
mortgages for more than half the sales 
price. 

Draft Digging Deeper: Stockmen may 
have to resign themselves to the loss of 


Shown is a group attending a recent Senate Public Lands Committee hearing in 
Washington. Left to right, seated: Senators E. V. Robertson, Wyoming; J. Thomas, 
Idaho; E. D. Millikin, Colorado; J. C. O’Mahoney, Wyoming; E. C. Johnson, Colo- 


rado. 


Standing: Oscar Chapman, assistant secretary of interior; J. M. Jones, 


National Wool Growers; M. A. Smith, Salt Lake City; Clarence L. Forsling, grazing 


director nominee; American National officials—Wm. B. Wright, Deeth, Nev.; J. H. 


Nason, Spearfish, S. D.; A. A. Smith, Sterling, Colo.; F. E. Mollin, Denver, Colo.; 


A. D. Brownfield, Deming, N. M. 
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(Department of the Interior photo.) 














many of their men under 26, it is infy, 
from a recent statement by Major ¢, 
eral Lewis B. Hershey, director of gy, 
tive Service. He said that every te 
sible man in the farm worker group tnd 
be made available for the armed for, 
“If the objective for the production, 
food cannot be met without the yp, 
the young physically fit men Undel 
26, then we must reduce our food mn 
duction objectives or deny the ate: 
forces the type of men they need jn 4 










The S 


numbers in which they are needed.” UCcH 
On April 8, the Selective Service ode in t 
postponement of induction of men 96 » month. 
older who are engaged in essential ao usually § 
culture. . . . The “16 unit system” } although 
deferment of farm labor has hee were not 
scrapped. A factory 
a ae ) instances 
New Advisory Committee: A nations from 
meat industry advisory committee to a gates 
vise with the OPA on industry probleys aa 
arising from meat rationing has }ee alaug 
named. Frank Boice, Sonoita, Ariz, a " 
tiring president of the American }; — a 
tional, is a member for the beef cat rsh 
producers. Other members include G,\ is 
Winder, president of the National Wo' ticket.” 
Growers’ Association, Salt Lake (Cit with < 
John Jirdon, past president of the Col good pr 
rado-Nebraska Lamb Feeders’ Assocs) this wa 
tion, Morrill, Neb., and P. 0. Wilsn true of 


manager of the National Live Stock Pn} manded 
ducers’ Association, Chicago. Retailex) heavy § 










wholesalers and processers also have bel) Mem 
appointed on the committee. K prised 
ees © centage 
Tires: Here’s what has happened : Chi 
the 11,800,000 used tires which ownen§ feed ec 
turned in to government: About 6,50\% outside 
000 have been doled out; about 5,000,% secure 
were no good and have been scrappelf was la 
present stockpile of 100,000 is mostly olf grade, 
and odd sized tires that nobody seemsti year < 
want. . WFA expects tractor re} reporte 
tires to be more plentiful later in th Reco 
year but conversion from steel to rubbe§ vailed 
except in extreme hardship cases, is ou} when 
. . » Passenger car tire inspection ends Coast 
Apr. 20. ODT’s maintenance an} year 1 
rehabilitation program for trucks inf tensive 
cludes a plan for exchange of rebuilj) county 
engines and other units to be availabi® ply w 
shortly, it is said. limites 
x ok o& first 
Wildlife Chief: Lloyd W. Swift, m) there 
tive Californian and member of the Foy “9ast 
est Service since 1928, has been name Wheth 
chief of the Forest Service division og "ent. 
wildlife management, succeeding Di} have 
Homer L. Shantz. Mr. Swift takes up big DY @ 
new duties at a time when the bit fornis 
game population on national forests Fee 
larger than at any time since 1900, late’ 
Forest Service reports showing 2,291,0l a 
animals, including 2,157,000 deer a 2 
193,200 elk. In 1921 there were 585,0lf 2 & 
deer and 43,900 elk. a erabl 
Jackson Hole: The bill introduced if 1 
Congressman Barrett of Wyoming "§ j 4, 
abolish the Jackson Hole National Mo: 
ument in his state has been recdll Mor 
mended to the House by a 12-to-7 ve 
of the Public Lands Committee. Th 
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= eee F frequently at Chi- 
inca ve cago the seller 
lationsl F “wrote his own 
‘0% ticket.” All bulls 
a i with weight were 
- OF the Cob® good property, and 
ers’ Assocs this was especially H. W. French 
- O. Wilw§ true of big beef animals which com- 
ve Stock Prf manded an unusually large premium over 
50. Retailes) heavy sausage kinds. 


ilso have bee 
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Members of the trade have been sur- 
prised at the continued liberal per- 
| centage of good and choice beef steers 


ES 


happened ‘ff at Chicago despite all the talk of high 
which owner feed costs, and, in the case of the men 
About 6,50 outside the Corn Belt, the inability to 
out 5,000,0% secure the necessary corn. The increase 
en scrappel was largest in the percentage of good 
1s mostly ol grade, yet choice was far ahead of a 


body seemsti# year ago. Considerable decrease 
reported for medium grade. 

Record receipts of beef steers pre- 
vailed at Denver, and on one Monday 
when 160 cars were received the West 
Coast buyers took 100 cars. So far this 
year western buyers have operated ex- 


was 











later in th 
eel to rubber 
cases, is out 


r trucks inf tensively both on the market and at 
re of rebuljj country points. It is expected the sup- 
be availabk® ply will soon run out because of the 


limited number of replacements since the 


first of the year. Around mid-April 
V. Swift, wm) there was an unexpected let-up in West 
r of the For§ Coast demand and there is no telling 
been name Whether or not this condition is perma- 
e division om nent. West of Denver grass-fat cows 
ceeding Dr have been on the increase, accompanied 
takes up his by a sharp break in prices on the Cali- 
en the bic fornia markets. 
al forests i) . Feed grains remained in a tight posi- 
e 1900, late “On. There has been increased liquida- 
ing 2,291,00 tion of immature hogs and sharp con- 
10 deer aulf traction of chick sales by hatcheries in 


all sections of the country. Production 
of tankage and meat scraps was consid- 
erably larger than a year ago, but be- 


Kor 4 
were 585, ill} 


ntroduced i ‘US of demand far in excess of output 
Wyoming ‘ packers continued to allocate these prod- 
ational Moy “tS to old established customers. 
been recoil: 5 

19-to-7 ve More Feed Grains Planted 

nittee. The Crop Reporting Board on March 





20 released a report on _ prospective 
Plantings for 1944 showing an increase 
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of about 4,000,000 acres of feed grains 
over the acreage planted last season. 
Indications for corn point to 2.5 per 
cent increase, grain sorghums 3 per cent 
and oats 8 per cent. There was a 13 
per cent decrease indicated for barley. 
If yields equal the recent five-year 
average, the total production of feed 
grains converted to a ton basis will be 
118,240,000 tons in 1944 against 115,- 
055,000 tons in 1943 and 89,637,000 tons 
for the 10-year 1932-41 average. 

Stocks of corn and oats on farms and 
in terminal markets on April 1 were 
lower than a year ago but larger than 
the 10-year average. Corn amounted 
to 1,127,659,000 bushels compared with 
1,417,074,000 bushels a year earlier, 
while stocks of oats were 423,693,000 
and 511,051,000 bushels, respectively. 
Disappearance of corn has been 5.5 per 
cent larger so far this season, with the 
disappearance of oats .7 per cent small- 
er. Disappearance of corn since Oct. 1, 
1948, was 1,998,186,000 bushels against 
1,894,665,000 bushels a year earlier. 

Because corn refining plants in the 
Middle West are not getting sufficient 
supplies of corn for processing war-es- 
sential products, the War Food Admin- 
istration has increased from 35 to 60 
per cent the quantity of corn grain 
elevators are required to set aside. The 
action became effective Apr. 1. Mini- 
mum war needs call for about 2,500,000 
bushels of corn per week. 

Effective Apr. 16, the quantities of 
choice, good, commercial and _ utility 
grades of steer and heifer beef which 
slaughterers subject to FDO 75.2 must 
set aside for purchase by the armed 
forces and war services has been lowered 
from 50 to 40 per cent. This action 
coincides with the expected seasonal de- 
cline in the marketing and slaughter of 
cattle. Boneless beef set-aside has been 
increased from 80 to 90 per cent. Fed- 
erally inspected slaughterers, effective 
Apr. 30, will no longer be required to 
set aside canner and cutter beef. These 
slaughterers have been required since 
Jan. 30 to set aside 80 per cent of such 
beef for government war needs. 


Prices Variable 


Mid-April prices at Chicago on grain- 
fed steers and heifers were generally 
steady to 25 cents lower than a month 
earlier, the weakness not spreading to 
the strictly good and choice grades. 
Cows worked upward mostly 25 to 50 
cents. Heavy beef bulls were unevenly 
higher, and even the heavy sausage bulls 
displayed strength. Light and medium 
weight bulls, however, were rather slow 
and displayed a weaker trend. Calves 
and vealers closed 25 to 50 cents higher. 

Choice beef steers out of first hands 
for the week of Apr. 1 averaged $16.31 
against $17.18 a year earlier, while 
good averaged $15.16 and $16.13, re- 
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spectively. Medium steers figured $13.27, 
or $1.62 lower than the corresponding 
week last year, while common offer- 
ings at $11.63 showed $1.59 loss from a 
year ago. Combined average for all 
grades figured $15.16 and $15.79, re- 
spectively. 

After 16 weeks of top steers at $17, 
the best fell back to $16.90, but further 
inroads on top figures were unsuccess- 
ful, as late in the period the percentage 
of highly finished offerings was hardly 
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The Meat We Eat, by Ziegler. Hand- 
book for slaughtering, carving, cur- 
ing, tanning, storing. 375 pages. $2.70. 

Feeds and Feeding, by Morrison. The 
stockman’s guide for 40 years. 1,050 
pages, illustrated. $5. 

Animal Sanitation and Disease Control, 
by Dykstra. 600 pages of information 
on livestock health, $2.85. 

Repairing Farm Machinery, by Morri- 
son. Contains repair procedure for 
mowers, binders, plows and_ other 
farm machinery. Illustrated. $1.80. 

Selecting, Fitting and Showing Live- 
stock, by Nordby and Lattig. Pocket 
size books of about 140 pages each, 
dealing with beef cattle, horses, dairy 
cattle, swine, sheep and poultry. Il- 
lustrated. Six volumes, $4.80. One 
volume, $1. 

Livestock Judging Handbook, by Nord- 
by, Beason and Fourt, $2.60. 

Beef Cattle Production in the South, by 
Williams. Contains practical chapters 
on breeding, fitting and management. 
$2. 

Things to Make for Farm and Home, by 
Cook. Devoted entirely to plans and 
specifications. Materials required for 
buildings of all kinds, sheep, cattle, 
hog and poultry buildings and equip- 
ment. How to make things from old 
parts and waste material. $2.50. 

More Things to Make, by Cook. Draw- 
ings and materials shown for making 
wood and metal items, many out of 
salvage material. $3. 

Beef Cattle Production in the South, by 
Williams. Chapters on breeding, fit- 
ting, management. Simple, sensible. 


$2. 

Sheep, by Horlacher & Hammonds. Cov- 
ers many subjects that concern a 
practical sheepman. $2. 
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as large as in earlier weeks. Sales 
from $16.50 upward were not so numer- 
ous as the previous month but any 
number of good and choice steers sold 
at $14.25 to $16.40, common and medium 
clearing frequently at $10.50 to $14. 
Most of the heifers went at $12.50 to 
$15.50, while some long-fed offerings 
scored $16 to $16.60, the latter a new 
high on the current crop. 

Comparatively few beef cows sold 
above $12.50, although an extreme top 
of $13.75 was recorded. Many common 
and medium cows landed at $9.50 to 
$11.50 but only shelly canners sold down 
to $6. Heavy beef bulls were reported 
as high as $13.50 and best heavy sau- 
sage animals scored $12.50, while any 
number of light and medium weight sau- 
sage offerings were to be had at $10.25 
to $11.50. Vealers sold frequently up 
to $16. 

Stocker and feeder steers finished on 
a steady to 25-cent higher basis as 
compared with a month earlier but the 
strength was confined almost entirely to 
strictly good and choice kinds. Meaty 
feeders enjoyed a reliable demand but 
prospective buyers of thin offerings 
were awaiting the grass season before 
operating to any extent, with the result 
that thin steers were slow and uncertain 
sellers all month. Fleshy feeders usual- 
ly sold at $12.50 to $13.50, although some 
reached $14.50. Lighter and thinner re- 
placement steers bulked at $11 to $13, 
although some ecalf-weight yearlings 
scored $14.25. Other stocker classes 
were scarce and quotably steady. 


Replacement Buying Quieted 


Buying of replacement cattle in the 
different producing areas of the coun- 
try has been very spotted and activity 
of a few weeks ago has vanished. Re- 
cently some calves were purchased in 
Utah $3 below similar little animals a 
year ago but this was due partly to 
lack of feed and many severe storms. 
Late reports from Texas indicate that 
prospective buyers are not showing much 
interest, although owners are offering 
cattle much below a month ago. 

Average cost of stocker and feeder 
steers at Chicago in March at $12.70 was 
$1.47 lower than a year ago, while Kan- 
sas City with an average cost of $13.06 
showed a loss of $1.48. For the period 
January through March _ replacement 
steers at Chicago were down $1.54 at 
$12, while the loss for Kansas City was 
$1.26 at $12.35. Average weights for 
the month of March were off 20 pounds 
at both markets as compared with a 
year ago, with the average weight for 
three months off 38 pounds at Chicago 
and 24 pounds at Kansas City. 

Number of cattle on feed in the 11 
Corn Belt states on April 1, stood 23 
per cent smaller than a year earlier, 
according to a release by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. This means a de- 
crease of between 300,000 and 400,000 
head. It is the smallest number on feed 
in the last six years. Minnesota showed 
the biggest decrease, followed by Ne- 
braska and Kansas. Wisconsin showed 

















































































































two years 
a 3 per cent increase but all other sta. 110,000 © 
were down. Stocks of corn are smaljofy 7,000 ©° 
than a year earlier but they have y§§ 30,000 co! 
been reduced relatively more than 4, 
number of cattle on feed have decreagy Early Lc 
The in-movement into the Corn Bek The co! 
states during the first three months y@ was muck 
this year were much below the reomiffago, acco 
shipments of a year earlier. Shipmens{ partment 
inspected at public markets were 28 tele conditic 
cent smaller and the smallest for ¢,§ ynfavoral 
period since 1940. Direct in-shipmen which he 
showed even greater decrease. The lary. dition of 
est relative reductions were in hea which is 





feeders, especially those above {jambs. 
pounds. ‘jambing 
. m Hlambs Wé 
California Markets Uneven Svear ago 
Fat-cattle markets in California hay} Weath 


been very uneven. During the first ty —best dev 
weeks of April good and better grai:|) being ¢0 
steers at Los Angeles were steady t)|pand adjo 
slightly lower, while common and mefin the ¢ 
dium grades for the same period showeipCoast at 
mostly 50 cents to $1 decline. Cows with} compan 
grass arrivals in increasing number held bac 
looked 25 cents to $1 lower, with gooifranges. 
grades off least. It was generally preduced 
$14.75 to $16.40 market for good steen—short, W 
but choice 1,101-pound Arizonas reachei§ proveme 
$17.25, common and medium bulking ¢gqwre W 
$12.50 to $14.25. Some cows early solifring on 
at $13 and above, and mostly from $125)))1n the ¢ 
down late. San Francisco received in- fall, whi 
creased supplies of grass cows from inf) insured 
terior California, and in the first tw/¥@!m W 
weeks of April cows below good grate Marke 
dropped 50 cents to $1, common to me pbeen lin 
dium usually making $9 to $11 and som jt reac 
grading good $11.50 and above. Mediungmon an 
grass-fat and hay-fed steers sold a San Fr 
$14.25 to $15, some to feeders making §5!0.50, ' 
$13.50. Grass-fat heifers made $13 9¢S at 
to feeders. lamb st 


Many hog feeders overstayed the mar- 
ket with heavy hogs in the face of a ml- 
ing effective April 15, which dropped 
the support program from 200 to 30! 
pounds on good and choice barrows ani 
gilts to 200 to 270 pound offerings. This 
resulted in a sharp late decline on big 
weights and some carryover. Mid-Apri 
prices as compared with a month earlier 
were generally 50 cents to $1 lower but! 
some below 200 pounds and above 2% 
pounds showed greater loss, and sows 
were mostly 75 cents lower. No hogs 
sold above $14.20 and on the close only 
the floor price of $13.75 was obtainable 

Again in March over 7,000,000 hogs 
were slaughtered under federal inspet- 
tion, and for the January-March perio 
over 21,000,000 were accounted for 1! os 
this manner. Despite the need for Vel! Binych ; 
few points when buying pork, the move Bade | 
ment to consumers has been disappoilt Bco}ora, 
ing. This, together with comparatively palthous 
liberal receipts of live hogs for. thi Bers ‘ 
season, has given the buyers control of very f 
the situation. Abundant rains and fre § yp), 
quent snows have retarded farm work, ing $1 
and were partly responsible for the i was 4 
creased movement to market. set in 

Northern Colorado feedlots contain howe, 
235,000 head of sheep and lambs g0llé B lambs 
into the second week of April, or 60,00) 
short of a year ago and 50,000 below 
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wo years ago. Scottsbluff area, with 
110,000 on hand, showed a decrease of 
70,000 compared with a year ago and 
30,000 compared with two years ago. 





| other stats 
L are smalle 
ley have Not 


re t h ge 
a donut Early Lamb Condition Down 


e Corn Ball The condition of early spring lambs 
© months yf was much below the condition of a year 
vy the reco : ago, according to a release by the De- 
Shipment partment of Agriculture. This low Apr. 
were 28 ne B} condition is due entirely to the very 
lest for i. ynfavorable feed situation in California, 
in-shipmen;§ which has affected adversely the con- 
e:. The lary. F dition of the early lambs in that state, 
re in heay Pyhich is the largest producer of early 
above {jambs In the other important early- 
Flambing states, the condition of the 

‘lambs was as good as, or better than, a 

ven lear ago and up to average for Apr. 1. 


ifornia ha» Weather in March was too cold for the 
he first ty best development of the early lambs, 
vetter graif being cool and dry in the Pacific Coast 
e steady jfand adjoining states and cool and wet 
on and mepin the eastern areas. In the Pacific 
riod showe@Coast area, the continued drought, ac- 
Cows withficompanied by cold, dry winds in March, 
1g numbexpheld back the growth of pastures and 
, With goojranges. New grass growth was sharply 
generally ; reduced in California and feed was very 
good steespshort, with only limited chances of im- 
nas reache—provement. In other states it will re- 
. bulking squire unusually heavy spring rains to 
S early solimbring on even average range conditions. 
from $125))In the eastern area, heavy March rain- 
received jy.) fall, while unfavorable for early lambs, 
ws from inpinsured good grass with the coming of 
e first tw) Warm weather. 
good graky, Marketings out of California have 
mon to me/ been limited, and much of the crop will 
11 and som not reach slaughter condition, some com- 
re. Medium™mon and medium light feeder lambs at 
rs sold at@5an Francisco having sold at $9.50 to 
ers making (510.50, while good to choice bigger feed- 
nade 1359S at Omaha reached $13.50. Fed 
jlamb supply the next few months will 
ibe smaller than a year ago, but there 
ce of a ru: WY be a heavy movement of grass-fat 
ch dremel yearlings from Texas in May and June. 
200 to qe ractically no Arizonas thus far have 
,@moved to the Missouri River, although 


arrows and : : 3 
a This some were sent to California previous 
“rings. 08 Bt) Easter. 


asa a f , Slaughter lambs at Chicago worked 


arply upward during the early part 
of the period, and upturns were reported 
sat most other points, carrying prices at 
ithe high time to or above previous high 
marks for the year, and in some in- 
stances the highest since 1929. Receipts 
have been liberal and curtailed by spells, 
10,000 hogs the weather interfering greatly with the 
oa neue “0s movement. Heavy rains have 
arch peril I tgs many lambs out of the wheat- 
ted for in Welds In Kansas because of the mud, 
od for very pnd snow in other sections covered up 
the mew : ae of the feed. Good to choice lambs 
disappoint: ade up the bulk of the supply, with 









ed the mar: 


onth earlier 
L lower but 
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. and sows 
No hogs 
close only 
obtainable. 





#Colorados predominati , poi 
paratively pre ominating at many points, 
raf for. this uous Kansas City had great num- 


S of only medium t d lambs and 
trol of #....., ae Oo good lambs an 

igen fre- | ‘ery few choice the past month. 
‘arm work, | Memb ers of the trade have been talk- 
for the & os $17 lambs for weeks and this goal 
et achieved before a reaction 
. contained a They have not given up hope, 
mbs going i ‘ver, in the face of fewer spring 
000 ambs for the immediate future, and a 

|, or 60,00! 


000 below 
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shorter supply of fed lambs left. Ewes 
continued scarce at all points, and some 
markets had to be content with natives 
entirely. 

Mid-April Chicago prices for slaugh- 
ter lambs were around 25 cents higher 
than a month ago but at least 25 to 50 
cents below the recent high spot. Ewes 
showed 25 to 50 cents’ advance, and 
were active throughout without any late 
decline having been registered. Feeding 
and shearing lambs have not been very 
numerous around the circuit and the de- 
mand was large enough to hold prices 
somewhere in line with a month ago. 

Best lambs at the close of the period 
sold down to $16.40 but at the high time 
the top was $16.90, the highest for April 
since 1929 and only a nickel below the 
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highest higure for the year to date. 
Most of the good to choice offerings the 
last month sold at $16 to $16.75, but 
there were many muddy and wet fleeced 
lambs on the market which had to sell 
at $15.75 to $16.25. Fall shorn lambs 
went as high at $15.75 but those with 
shorter fleeces were most numerous be- 
low $15. Good ewes were most numer- 
out around $8.75 to $9 and choice fed 
westerns reached $9.50. Most of the 
feeder lambs were taken from $14 down, 
shearing lambs selling as high as $14.40. 


United Press reports from Brazil an 
application for a patent on green glasses 
to be worn by cows during drought. Idea 
is to make dry, parched grass look fresh 
and tempting to Bossy. 
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HIDE AND WOOL TRADE 
By H. W. F. 


HE FOURTH AUCTION OF STOCK- 

pile wools was held in Boston on 
Apr. 6, when 13,408,044 pounds of wool 
were offered. Other auctions are sched- 
uled for Apr. 24, May 4, May 18, and 
June 1. 

The wool handlers’ agreement for 
1944 has been established and changes 


from the previous year were minor. 
These contracts include a schedule of 


prices based on ceilings giving a clearer 
definition of the various grades of wool 
grown in the United States. 

Appraisals of domestic wools by the 
Commodity Credit Corporation up to 
Apr. 8 totaled 280,032,236 pounds. Of 
the total up to Mar. 25 of 260,210,199 
pounds bought there were 84,001,240 
pounds unsold. 

There was an increase of about 11 
per cent in the consumption of raw wool 
on a weekly basis during January, 1944, 
as compared with December, 1943. Week- 
ly average total consumed, grease basis. 
was’ 17,307,000 pounds, composed of 
4,686,000 pounds cf domestic, and 12,- 
621,000 pounds of foreign. 

Contracting of consignments of terri- 
tory wools was active in Montana and 
Wyoming. Early shorn wools in the 
Midwest brought prices to growers of 
43 to 47 cents for medium wools, de- 
pending on shrinkage and _ condition. 
These prices were about a cent above 
those paid to growers a year ago. Shear- 
ing operations in many areas were han- 
dicapped by heavy rains, and in some 
sections experienced shearers were 
scarce. 

Sales of men’s wear by wholesalers 
in February gained 23 per cent over 
February, 1943, and 16 per cent over 
January, 1944. Inventories based cn 
values are down 23 per cent from last 
February. 


Stocks bought and unsold foreign 
wools in and out of bond recorded a 
substantial increase as of Apr. 1 as 


compared with Mar. 1, totaling 80,803,720 
pounds and 70,101,125 pounds, respec- 
tively. The greatest increase was in 


greasy shorn medium wools. 

Purchases of fleece wools fell off be- 
cause of rainy weather. Some sales in 
Boston of Michigan half-blood staple, 
graded wool were made at 51.48 cents, 
grease basis, and half-blood clothing at 
46.62 cents. Medium lamb wools were 
active at 42.78 to 51.15 cents. 

Territory wools appraised at Boston 
included fine staple, shrinking 61 per 
cent, at 46.02 cents, grease basis; fine 
French combing, shrinking 62 per cent, 
at 44.46 cents, and fine short French 
combing, shrinking 59 per cent, at 47.15 
cents. Some movement of unsold Texas 
wools from Texas to New England 
warehouses was in progress to make 
room for the new clip. 

Packer hide permits were all filled by 
the expiration date. There was some 
resale of small packer hides from 60 
pounds up bought early by upper leather 
tanners and moved to sole leather pro- 
ducers. The small packer hide trade 
was not very brisk. Permits were not 
large enough to absorb all country hide 
offerings but most of those left were 
heavy hides. These will be needed in 
the months ahead when country kill 
drops, but in the meantime carrying 
expenses will continue. 

Quotations, representing ceilings, were 
as follows: all light and heavy native 


cows and steers, 151% cents; branded 
hides, 14142 cents, and native bulls 12 
cents. All country hides, unbranded, 


were placed at 15 cents, while branded 
hides were quoted at 14 cents. Packer 
kipskins were quoted at 20 cents and 
packer calfskins at 27 cents. 

Hide schedule revision and hogskin 
ceiling may not be released until some 
time in May. Exports of hides and skins 
from Argentina for the first 11 months 
of 1943 were up 13.6 per cent. Cattle 
hides and sheepskins were down 22 per 


cent, although shipments of tanned 
hides were more than double a year 
earlier. 


Farm women put in about 16 per cent 
of the total hours worked on farms dur- 
ing May through October, 1943, accord- 
ing to the Department of Agriculture. 


A Rancher's Advice on Farming 


In the North, near New Salem, N. D., a man was breaking some ground 
with a team of horses. A Sioux Indian rode up and looked at it for a few 
minutes and said that was no good. It was “wrong side up” to grow. 

In the East, where you find good, rich ground and they have had plenty of 


rain and moisture, farming is fine and profitable. 


from growing there. 


You can’t keep things 


In the South, near Uruapan, Mexico, a farmer, in February, 1945, was 
plowing an old field with a team of slow oxen. He happened to look behind 
him and saw red hot stones and fire coming up. Today at that spot is an 
active volcano about 2,300 feet high that shoots fire and red hot rock up 


1,000 feet above. 


~ Now we come to the West. It looks as though it would be plain enough 
to everyone that if you take fast and up-to-date equipment and plow up 
the less desirable ground or the ground where you do not have irrigation or 
rainfall enough to make a crop you are apt to do still worse than the Mexican 
did—you are liable to raise hell at any time-—ANDREW JOHNSTON. 









OSAGE AND BLUE STEN 


Most of the Osage-Blue Stem (Flint 
Hills) pastures have been leased at 
prices slightly higher than last season 
and prospects are good for summer feed. 
ing, according to the Department of 
Agriculture. Bulk of the lease prices 
for steers and cows on the Blue Stem 
pastures are: cows, $8 to $12 per head: 
young cattle, $5 to $9. Acreage guar. 
antees are 3.5 to 6.5 acres for steers 
and cows and 2.5 to 4.5 acres for young 





West 
An 








cattle. On the Osage in Oklahoma } Old ra 
prices are $8 to $10 for cows and steers; [supply on 
$5 to $8 for young cattle. Acreage guar- |jas been 
antees are 5 to 7 acres for steers and [here th 
cows and 4 to 6 for young cattle. Move. [anges &° 
ments of cattle from the Southwest to I¢orms & 
Kansas and Oklahoma during the first }sderable 
three months of 1944 were reported | livestock 
smaller than in the 1493 period. Fewer tad some 
aged steers from the Southwest and |) March 
Mexico are expected. Other Kansas |stock off 
and Oklahoma pastures will receive a fyral Ec 
smaller number of cattle than last year, | ondition 
it was reported. Carryover on both pas- | tnlawes 
tures is probably not so large as last |. Sak 
season but larger than in recent years “a - 
: ‘Tfeed dela 
a warm Wwe 
COLD STORAGE HOLDINGS me shi 
(In thousands of pounds) Califor 
Apr. 1 
Apr.1 Mar.1 Apr. 1 A poor “— 
1944 1944 1943 1939-43 J feed sit 
Frozen Beef...... 283,153 268,934 88,347 74,886 I fedi 
Cured Beef. 13,227 10,720 9.389 14/945 _ 
Total Pork.......784,651 732,113 591.597 628'6¢3 Jud whe 
Lamb & Mutton 21,636 32,251 12,571 5,360 lambs w 
Misc. Meats......144,146 152,090 78,902 88.703 
ee ees 400,999 340,644 120,620 205.395 | Colora 
Rend. Pork Fat 26,332 20,864 NOD aden -- good: n 
Total Poultry..168,036 220,863 580,079 106,218," ” 
snows © 
WHOLESALE DRESSED MEATS {er lig! 
. Now York, New York } Idaho. 
pr. 15,1944 Apr. 15, 1943 
. retarded 
Steer—Choice.............. $21.50-22.25 $23.50-23.75 
Steer—Good........ 20.50-21.25  22.50-22.75 | tlequate 
Cow Commercial sass 18.50-19.25 20.50-20.75 Kansa 
Veal—Choice.............. 21.50-22.25 23.50-23.754 °° 
Veal—Good................. 20.50-21.25  22.50-22.75 | feeding 
Lamb—Choice............ 26.00-26.75 28.00-28.25 srotein 
Lamb—Good..............- 24.50-25.25  26.50-26.75 |! 
Ewe—Good.................- 13.25-14.00  15,.25-15.50 | pastures 
Ewe—Commercial...... 12.00-12.75 = 14.00-14.25 ] Monte 
Pork Loin—8-12 Ibs. 25.00-26.00  28.00-28.75 4. ~ 


in soutl 
range | 


CHICAGO LIVESTOCK PRICES 


Apr. 15,1944 Apr. 16, 1943 f moisturs 
Steers—Choice ...... $15.75-16.25 $16.75-17.15 | Nebrs 
Steers—Good ........... 14.25-15.75 15.25-16.75 
Steers—Medium ...... 12.25-14.25  13.00-15.00 | anges 
Heifers—Good-Choice 13.75-15.75 14.75-17.00 feed: 


Cows—Good 11.25-12.75 
Vealers—Good-Choice 14.00-15.75 
Calves—Good-Choice.. 12.75-14.00 
Fr. & Str. St.,Gd.-Ch. 12.25-14.25 
Fr. & Str. St—C. Md. 9.00-12.25 


13.50-14.75 
13.50-16.00 
11.50-13.50 
13.75-16.25 
11.75-13.75 


Hogs—(200-240 lbs.) 13.75- only 15.00-15.25 
Lambs — Gd.-Ch..... 15.75-16.40  15.50-16.00 
Year. Wethr’s—G.-Ch._ ................-- nie soa 
Ewes—Gd.-Ch. .......... 8.00- 9.00 8.00- 9.50 


LIVESTOCK AT STOCKYARDS 


(In Thousands) 


March 3-Mo. Total 

RECEIPTS— 1944 1943 1944 1943 
COS soca 1,356 1,398 4,248 3,834 
Chives, oie 435 417 1,229 1,14 
LES ee EE ee 4,764 3,036 14,811 9,291 
Sheep & Lambs 1,571 1,743 5,167 5,366 


STOCKER & FEEDER SHIPMENTS— 


Cattle: ses 189 322 565 757 
Gales: ons 298 238 844 ‘657 
Bees ss 3,555 2,220 11,216 6,672 
Sheep and Lambs 910 971 3,096 _ 3,044 
SLAUGHTERED UNDER FEDERAL INSPECTION— 
Cattle 923 3,241 2,705 
Calves 410 1,474 1,081 


4,661 22,384 14,427 
1,495 4,972 4,718 





Hogs 
Sheep and Lambs 1,538 
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Apr. 1 
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443 1939-43 
347 74,886 
389 14,945 
,997 628,668 
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,644 
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MEATS 


New York 
Apr. 15, 1943 
$23.50-23.75 

22.50-22.75 

20.50-20.75 
23.50-23.75 


15.25-15.50 
14.00-14.25 
28.00-28.75 


PRICES 
Apr. 16, 1943 


$16.75-17.75 
15.25-16.75 
13.00-15.00 
14.75-17.00 
13.50-14.75 
13.50-16.00 
11.50-13.50 
13.75-16.25 
11.75-13.75 
15.00-15.25 
15.50-16.00 


'8.00- 9.50 
(YARDS 


3-Mo. Total 


1944 1948 
4,248 3,834 
1,229 1,142 
14,811 9,297 
5,167 5,366 


565 
844 


3,096 3,044 
INSPECTION— 
3,241 2,705 
1.474 1,081 
22'384 14,427 
4.972 4,718 
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Western Livestock 
And Range Report 


Old range feed is in fair to good 
apply on western ranges but new grass 
igs been slow except in the Southwest 
shere there is a good crop. Northern 
anges got needed moisture from March 
torms except in the Far West, but con- 
jderable feeding became necessary. 
livestock wintered well but the North 
tad some shrink. Continuing the report 
f March 10 of the Denver western live- 
tock office of the Bureau of Agricul- 
tral Economics, we summarize state 
mditions as follows: 

Arizona. March storms supplied mois- 
wre but weather cold and windy; new 
ed delayed; heavy feed expected with 
varm weather; stock fair to good but 
gme shrink. 
























California. Pasture and range feed 
yor except in south; new growth slow; 
fed situation not promising; heavy 
feeding and large in-shipments of corn 
ad wheat; stock declined; fewer early 
lambs will be fat from grass. 


Colorado. Old range feed fair to 
god; moisture for new feed ample; 
sows made feeding heavy; feed carry- 
wer light; stock good; loss light. 

Idaho. Little old range feed; new feed 
rtarded; hay and feed expected to be 
adequate; stock wintered well. 


Kansas (western). Topsoil soaked; 
feeding requirements heavy in March; 
wrotein short but relieved by imports; 
pastures improved; cattle showed shrink. 
Montana. Ranges mostly open except 
in southeast and local areas; fair old 
ange feed; hay ample; stock good; 
noisture sufficient to start grass. 

Nebraska (western). Snow covered 
ranges open in late March; good old 
feed; icw feed slow but moisture 
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This is the first released photograph of the U. S. Army Air Forces’ new 

0-60 autogiro. Now being operated for tactical studies and instructional 
work, the giro may find wide use among farmers and ranchers after the war. 
An official of the St. Louis chamber of commerce has recently estimated that 
there will be 500,000 airplanes in service within 10 years after the end of the 
war, as compared with about 25,000 in existence before Pearl Harbor. The 
model pictured here is built by Kellett Aircraft Corp. of Philadelphia. 





ROUND THE RANGE 





favorable; hay and feed reduced; some 
local shortages; cattle good. 


Nevada. Old range feed short; new 
feed late; moisture good; some hay 
shortages; stock good but some shrink. 


New Mexico. Moisture good except 
in parts of southwest; old range feed 
short; new feed late but well started in 
south; hay and other feeds short; stock 


good. 
North Dakota. Heavy feeding in 
March; some feed shortages; ranges 


covered in southwest, south-central and 
local areas; new grass prospects good; 
stock good; some shrink; loss light. 

Oklahoma. Old range and pasture 
feed poor to fair; new feed late; mois- 
ture ample except in southwest; feed 
may carry stock till grass; cattle fair 
to good but some shrink. 

Oregon. New feed late; range feed 
fair; March rains subnormal; less mois- 
ture and snowpack in mountains; mild 
winter saved some hay; stock good. 

South Dakota (western). Ranges 
mostly covered since late January; old 
feed covered; moisture ample for new 
feed; heavy feeding caused some local 
shortages; considerable shrink; losses 
moderate. 

Texas. Range feed good except in 
northwest where new feed starting; 
moisture generally ample except in 
parts of northwest and west; hay and 
feeds limited; cattle good; some shrink 
in north; loss light; sheep good; good 
lamb crop; feed good in eastern and 
southern sheep section; moisture needed 
in northwest and Pecos areas. 

Utah. Range feed poor to good; 
partly covered; new feed held back but 
moisture ample; hay and feeds fed 
close; some shortages; stock fairly good; 
some shrink. 

Washington. Warmth and rain needed 
for new feed delayed by lack of mois- 
ture and cold; old feed fairly plentiful; 
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| Our Fancy Boots 
| Have Gone to War 


| But... 


Our high stand- 
ard of Quality 
‘| and Workman- 
ship remains at 
home. 








Made to your 
order and 
measure. Fits 
guaranteeed. 





Send for Our Order Blank 


| Western Boot Company 


P. O. Box 1270 Tucson, Ariz. 
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TATTOO MARKERS—Complete with figures 1 to 
10. Bottle of ink and full instructions, $4.00 
postpaid. Poultry or small animal size $3.25 post 
paid. Complete line of Ear Tags, Veterinary In- 
struments and Supplies. Write for Catalog. 


Breeders Supply Co. "77,2 
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hay and grains adequate; 
but some shrink. 

Wyoming. Ranges covered; feed fed 
close and imports used heavily; stock 
fair to good; considerable shrink in 
covered areas; losses light; moisture 
ample for new feed. 

Condition of cattle and ranges as of 
April 1, with comparisons, follows: 


stock good 

















RANGES CATTLE 
| Ke ] | 5: 
. oe |< 
| jes! | las 
st] 09) Seo | 3 wa] 09 | en 
SES AN | ae BRIN 
ai\¢al aa | fFlSAlSAige 
N. D. 9 Tt 74) 84 85 82 82 
S. BD: v0 82 77 TT 81-83 34 
Mont. 84 85 84) 89 89 87 91 
Wyo. 75 81 80} 82 83 83 87 
Neb. 83 87 83) 85 85 89 87 
Kan. 80 85 73) 79 81 90 8&5 
Colo. 79 86 83) 85 86 90 88 
Okla. 72 TF Wi 96 75 82 7s 
ex... SO 77 SO} 82 6: 81 81 
N. M. 79 82 82) 79 80 84 84 
Ida. 84 80 87! 87 89 81 91 
Wash 81 65 84) 83 85 74 86 
Ore. 77 #71 86) 83 84 79 88 
Utah 79 82 84 80 83 86 88 
Nev. 87 92 86| 88 89 91 90 
Ariz 80 74 83} 80 79 75 82 
BES tick BL ae Ba BR 77 79 88 87 
Av. Western 
Range 
States ; §0 79 80 81 81 81 84 84 





Equivalent of reported ccnditions: 49 or be- 
low is very bad; 50-59, bad; 60-69, poor; 70-79, 
fair; 80-89, good; 90-99, very good; 100 and 
over is excellent, unusual. 





“You are doing good work for the 
cattlemen” is the gist of notes sent to 
the American National along with re- 
cent payment of dues by Perry Adams, 
Lea County, N. M.; I. H. Seidl, Weston 
County, Wyo.; E. Vogelsang, Milam 
County, Tex., and the Mariposa Com- 
pany, Coahuila, Mex. The Mariposa 
Company reported that it had member- 
ships in the New Mexico Cattle Growers’ 
Association and the Texas and South- 
western Cattle Raisers’ Association. 


In submitting to the Propucer the 
picture which appears on our cover this 
month, R. W. Orchard of Cody, Wyo., 
wrote he thought it might serve as 
“proof we raise something besides 
cattle.” We might add, too, that it was 
taken at the Orchard vanch in No 
Wood, Wyo. Beyond that, we'll let it 
speak for itself. 


Jack Roach, Houston, Tex., stockman 
and businessman, who is a member of 
the Gila County (Arizona) Cattle Grow- 
ers’ Association through holdings at 
Payson, Ariz., has recently purchased 
the Merrion & Wilkins ranch, consisting 
of some 37,000 acres and located in 
South Park near Hartsel, Colo. The 
Merrion & Wilkins ranch was formerly 
the Hartsel Ranch, started as a trading 
post with Ute Indians in the days of the 
Civil War. Mr. Roach intends to trans- 
fer to this new location the herd now 
at his Bar T ranch at Payson. 

Leon Weeks, secretary of the Idaho 
Cattlemen’s Association, advises that 
grass in the Boise section is not too 
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Cattle from Mexico 


In answer to an inquiry as to the 
number of cattle coming in from Mexico 
and prices on them, Joe M. Evans, El 
Paso, Tex., stockman and commission 
man, observes that “Cattle prices for 
the first three months of 1944 compared 
with those of the same period of time 
for 1943 are probably 242 to 3 cents 
lower. The number of cattle imported 
through the El Paso port of entry is, by 
the best figures I have been able to ob- 
tain, about 20 per cent less in 1944 than 
in 1948. The reports we get from Mex- 
ico say the heavy run is over and espe- 
cially on older cattle. It will be much 
less than last year.” Last year, accord- 
ing to the Department of Agriculture, 
Mexico cattle exports to the United 
States reached 436,000 head in the first 
six months. In June of that year, the 
limited exports to 500,000. 


CATTLE IN TEXAS GET 
PHOSPHATE IN DRINKS 


Cattle in southern Texas have been 
getting phosphate drinks, with benefit 
to their health and growth, in experi- 
ments conducted by Department of Agri- 
culture and Texas scientists in coopera- 


THE COWMAN’S COLUMN 


good, but it will come along all right 
with the right weather. Spring is late 
up there. Not too much snow has fallen 
on the watersheds. The Idaho associa- 
tion will hold its annual meeting in 
Boise on June 12 and 13. Top subjects 
for discussion will be the state brand 
and bull laws. Wm. B. Wright, first 
vice-president of the American National 
Live Stock Association, who stopped in 
at PRODUCER office on his way to Wash- 
ington recently with the National’s leg- 
islative committee, will be a speaker at 
the Idaho meeting. 


What is believed to be the largest sin- 
gle shipment of Polled Herefords ever 
sent to one ranch consisted of one car 
each, junior yearling bulls, senior bull 
calves and junior bull calves in a con- 
signment made by Earl G. Blanchard, 
Oshkosh, Neb., to the Boquillas Land 
and Cattle Co. of Arizona. 





Urges Heavier Marketings 


Widely prominent Western Cat- 
tleman Fred Bixby, Long Beach, 
Calif., past president of the Amer- 
ican National Live Stock Associa- 
tion, has expressed his belief that 
heavy liquidation of surplus range 
cattle numbers is imperative this 
year, and strongly recommends, as 
a means of bringing production 
more nearly in line with post-war 
needs, that the industry cut sharp- 
ly into breeding herds while prices 
are at relatively high levels. 


tion with the King Ranch of that state 
The phosphates, given experimentally in 
two forms, disodium phosphate and de- 
fluorinated triple superphosphate, jn 
quantities sufficient to supply 6.5 grams 
of phosphorus in 6 gallons, are added to 
the drinking water to make up for insyf. 
ficient supplies of phosphorus in the na. 
tive vegetation. 

In the past some stockmen have added 
bonemeal and other forms of phosphors 
to the feed and placed it in self-feeders 
Still others have applied superphosphate 
to the soil as a fertilizer. Putting the 
phosphates in the drinking water, besides 
being convenient for a cattle owner, en- 
ables each animal to get its supply ing 
soluble form, readily assimilated. The de. 
fluorinated product must be used because 
of the poisonous effect of fluorine. 


BOOKLET ON HORSES 


“Our Equine Friends,” a booklet by 
Wayne Dinsmore and John Hervey, and 
published by the Horse and Mule Asso- 
ciation of America, 407 S. Dearborn St. 
Chicago 5, Ill., should prove interesting 
and instructive to horse breeders and 
horse lovers. It deals with the history, 
main characteristics, and uses of horses 
and mules. Price 10 cents. 


Two ewes on the Charley Dorney 
ranch at Monte Vista, Colo., have just 
contributed their share—and then som 
—in the war food production program 
by giving birth to five healthy lambs 
each. In addition to these quintuplets, 
two other ewes are the proud mothers of 
quadruplets. There are also 15 sets of 
triplets. 


William E. Herring, Panhandle ranch- 
er, died recently at the age of 73. He 
ranched with his father, the late Col. 
C. T. Herring, in Texas, Oklahoma and 
Kansas, and owned the 90,000-acre LA 
ranch in Potter and Oldham counties, 
Texas, the Herring ranch in the heart 
of the Panhandle oil field in Hutchinson 
County, and others. 


Will E. Reed, for many years mai- 
ager of John Clay & Co. in Omaha ani 
well known in the range country, died i 
Omaha on Mar. 25, following a long 
illness. He was 71 years old. Mr. Reel 
was president of the Omaha Livestock 
Exchange for several years. 

Clarence Parker, Minot, 60 years 4 
citizen of North Dakota, prominent 
member of the Mouse River Cattlemens 
Association, was honored with a life 
membership in that organization ant 
special tributes at a recent associatiol 
meeting. In addition to business and 
livestock interests he owns a prival 
herd of bison. 


Russell Thorp, secretary of the Wy 
ming Stock Growers’ Association and | 
recent caller in the Propucer offic 
declared that reports reaching his 
ganization indicate rustling is on the d 
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crease in Wyoming. Those cattle that 
are being taken, he added, are appar- 
ently being used for black market pur- 
poses. The high prices offered in such 
illegal outlets had sent rustling activi- 
ties to a wartime high in 1943. 

Alan Rogers, Ellensburg, Wash., and 
Partner L. T. Murray, Tacoma, have re- 
cently added to their ranch holdings to 
bring them to 75,000 acres and _ pur- 
chased bulls and females from Here- 
ford breeding establishments in five 
states. 

Top bull in the Idaho Cattlemen’s 
Association’s fourth annual bull sale at 
Twin Falls in late March was owned by 
Herbert Chandler, Baker, Ore., and 
went to M. B. Rees, Malad, Ida., for 
$1,250. Second high bull was sold by 
Seth Burstedt, Challis, Ida., for $1,000 
to Tews Brothers, Shoshone, Ida. The 
ten high bulls averaged $630 and 46 
bulls classified into A, B, C lots av- 
eraged $352.66. 

The cover picture on the April issue 
of the PRODUCER was taken in a summer 
range land area around Buffalo Gap, 
S. D. The picture was sent to us by 
Freda Sanson of the Sanson Ranch, 
which was established there in 1882, 
and on which the family has remained 
in the cattle business ever since. Miss 
Sanson writes, “We and the other ranch- 
ers bordering the area have been graz- 
ing it under a temporary permit from 
the National Park Service.” However, 
because it lacks outstanding scenic beau- 
ty, the ranchers are hoping to get this 
land, on the edge of the Ponderosa pine 
belt in the Black Hills of South Dakota, 
transferred for permanent grazing. 

C. J. Abbott, Hyannis, Neb., executive 
committee member of the American 
National Live Stock Association, is 
president of a new airline, Prairie Air- 
ways, Ine., whieh, according to early 
proposals, will connect the larger centers 
in eight midwestern and northwestern 
states. J. R. Jirdon, Morrill, another 
Nebraska rancher, is one of the vice- 
presidents of the airline corporation, 
Nebraska’s first. Capitalization was put 
at $250,000, which has all been sub- 
scribed. 


BAI NOTES 


Excerpts from the report of the Bu- 
reau of Animal Industry: 

Certificates of pure breeding were is- 
sued for 22,430 breeding animals im- 
ported during 1943, This is an increase of 
2,183 animals over importations in the 
previous year. Cattle accounted for 
18,280 of the total purebred animals im- 
ported into the country. 

During the calendar year 1942, out- 
breaks of infectious equine encephalo- 
myelitis (sleeping sickness) occurred in 
3) states, but only 4,939 cases were re- 
ported as compared with 36,872 in 34 
States in 1941, 


Of the reactors slaughtered in Bang’s 
disease work during 1943, 10 per cent 
Were registered purebred cattle. 
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Brand Renewals cordings should also be made with the 


recorders of the counties where the ani- 
_— TASK of reregistering recorded mals are run. 

brands is programmed by Idaho in Dr. H. D. Port, Wyoming’s state vet- 
1944 and by Wyoming for 1945. The erinarian and sanitary commissioner, es- 
first-named of these states requires re- timates the total recordings for 1945 
newal of such recordings every five may run to 25,000 in his state and 
years, while Wyoming’s law requires re- stockmen will be allowed the full year of 
registration every 10th year. 1945 for reregistration. Failure to 
Idaho brands are recorded with the record the “mark” during the year means 

state brand inspector, in Boise, and re- loss of ownership rights. 





AN ANNOUNCEMENT 
To Ranchers and Feeders 


Whether you produce cattle on the range or finished beef in 
the feedlot, your problems are much more complex today. 
Usual market trends are affected by price ceilings. What to 
feed includes questions of what feed you can get at proper 
cost ratios to slaughter prices. And understanding of future 
trends protects informed producers against costly losses. 
To all who want complete, unbiased facts— 


NATIONAL LIVE STOCK MARKET SERVICE 
announces that it will keep you informed, every 
two weeks, for one year for $5.00— just a little 
more than printing and postage expense. This 
service is compiled and published bi-monthly by 


Research Department 


National Live Stock Producers Association 
160 North LaSalle Street Chicago, Illinois 





The 
Girls 


™ Know 
/ Ge How! 
At numerous military posts overseas, WACs are 


operating telephone switchboards with extraordinary 
skill and efficiency. 


In the Mountain States territory, a civilian switch- 
board army of 5800 women landle calls 24 hours a 


day. They are backing up the men and women on the 
battlefronts. 


Their watchword is: “The message must go 
through!” 


i Wiswn fain States Telephone & Telegraph c. 














Steers used in wintering trials by 
Colorado State College at the U. S. Dry 
Land Field Station at Akron, Colo., 
made gains of 149.4 pounds when fed 
cottonseed cake and cut cane fodder as 
compared with 388.6 pounds when fed 
cut cane fodder alone. When transfer- 
red to grass pasture on the Central 
Plains Experimental Range near Nunn, 
Colo., the “uncaked” steers came within 
57 pounds of catching up with the 
“caked” steers by the end of the graz- 
ing season. 


Range Management 
Highlights 

By David F. Costello, Rocky 
Mountain Forest and Range Ex- 


periment Station, Fort Collins, 
Colo. 






The 
University 
that ground alfalfa hay, as compared 


husbandry, 
has found 


of animal 
of California, 


division 


with whole alfalfa, when fed in con- 
junction with concentrates resulted in 
bloat due to the lack of sufficient coarse 
material to stimulate rumination. Lack 
of coarse irritating material in the diet 
of cattle also resulted in reduction in 


A study of the chemical composition 
of herbage plants on winter pastures by 
the Oirot Animal Husbandry Experiment 
Station in Siberia showed that the 
plants contained only traces of water 
food consumption and depraved appe-_ soluble proteins during winter and that 
tite, as manifested by wood chewing. sheep, cattle and horses lost as much as 

a 25 per cent of live weight towards the 


; end of winter months. 
Carefully planned burning to remove 


dense stands of big and threetip sage- 
brush can result in marked improve- 
ment of forage production on range 
lands. Promiscuous and ill-advised burn- 
ing, however, has played havoc on mil- 
lions of acres. USDA Farmers Bulletin 
No. 1948, recently issued by the Forest 
Service, presents guides and simple North Dakota Agricultural Experiment 
rules on where, when, and how to burn Station resulted in recovery of 19,152 
sagebrush and how to manage grazing seeds from a single plant. 

after burning. ea. 


Russian-thistle was first observed in 
America in Bon Homme County, S. D., 
about 1873. Its rapid spread throughout 
the West is attributed partly to its 
tumbling habit and to its prodigious 
seed production. A recent study by the 


* 


Cattle on ponderosa pine-bunchgrass 
range near Woodland Park, Colo., in 1943 
gained 153 pounds per head under heavy 
grazing, 206 pounds under moderate 
grazing, and 236 pounds under light 
grazing. In terms of total gain per sec- 
tion of land, this was the equivalent of 
8,568, 8,858, and 5,664 pounds for the 
three rates of stocking in the order 
named. 


A real difference in calf crop from 
different bulls was observed in a study 
of breeding and calving records at the 
U. S. Range Livestock Experiment Sta- 
tion, Miles City, Mont. A variation from 
45.5 to 94.0 per cent calf crop was re- 
corded but the calf crop percentage 
was not significantly affected by the 
age of bulls. 


DEMPSTER 


WATER SUPPLY EQUIPMENT 
4. 
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LIVESTOCK FAS 


Talk to any of the thousands who 
operate Dempster Equipment and 
who are breaking all beef production 
records to meet wartime food needs. 
They'll say that an unfailing supply 
of running water speeds the fattening 
of cattle, saves labor, boosts profits 
on poultry and crops and is a house- 
hold necessity. 


=v! DEMPSTER 
TER | PRObucts 


JET Pump | <=> 


> 






Plan to install Dempster modern, 
dependable water supply equipment 
as soon as present restricted produc- 
tion will permit. Dempster products 
include a COMPLETE LINE of water 
supply equipment—developed by 63 
years of manufacturing experience. 


See Your Dempster Dealer. 


DEMPSTER MILL MFG. CO. 


BEATRICE, NEBRASKA 


A 
sed OILED 
WINDMILL 


Windmills . Cylinders 


Pumps + Water Systems 
Centrifugal Pumps 
Steel and Wood Tanks 
Water Supply Equip. 

Pipe - 
Valves 


ment « Fittings 










































































For several years it has been observed 
that yearling Herefords on short-grass 
ranges in northeastern Colorado gain 
approximately 200 pounds in the first 
three months and from 90 to 100 pounds 
in the last three months of the summer 
grazing season, May 10 to Nov. 10. 


Breeding populations on one square 
mile of range land in southern Arizona 
have been estimated as follows: 1 coy- 
ote; 2 horned owls; 2 redtail hawks: 15 
skunks; 20 roadrunners; 25 cattle: 25 
scaled quail; 25 cottontails; 55 jackrab- 
bits; 75 Gambel quail; and 25,628 ro- 
dents, including kangaroo rats, 
rats, and mice. 


wood 


The soapweed which is found from 
western Texas to southern Arizona has 
been used successfully as a substitute 
for range forage during severe droughts, 
The average breeding cow can be main- 
tained and her condition slowly improved 
with a daily ration of 15 to 20 pounds 
of chopped soapweed and 1 to 1% 
pounds of cottonseed meal. 

The sudden death of cattle around wa- 
ter holes in northeastern Colorado has 
been traced in some instances to poison- 
ing by Suckleya suckleyana. This plant, 
without a common name, is a reddish- 
tinged, rather fleshy weed which grows 
flat on the ground around lakes and 
moist bottoms in the plains area. It is 
poisonous to livestock because of its 
hydrocyanie acid content. 


CALENDAR 


May 

4-6—Cattle and Horse Growers’ Assn. 
of Oregon, Prineville. 

12-13—Idaho Cattlemen’s Assn. con- 
vention, Boise. 
19-20—Washington Cattlemen’s Assn. 
convention, Okanogan. 
25-27—Montana Stock Growers’ Assn. 
convention, Miles City. 

JUNE 
5-6—Intermountain Junior Fat Stock 
Show, North Salt Lake, Utah. 
6-8—Wyoming Stock Growers’ Assn. 


convention, Jackson. 

8-10—Nebraska Stock Growers’ Assn. 
convention, Scottsbluff. 
8-10—77th Colorado Stock 
Assn. convention, Canon City. 
9-10—North Dakota Stockmen’s Assn. 
convention, Dickinson. 
12-18—South Dakota Stock 
Assn. convention, Rapid City. 


Growers 


Growers’ 








WANTED—Good cook, must wait on table, must 
be clean, have good reference. Family of four; 
steady job, own room and bath. Wages, eighty 
dollars. 

Trout Creek Ranch, Cody, Wyo. 





FREE! Complete information Bang’s Abortion and 
government licensed vaccine, Strain 19. Kansas 
City Vaccine Company, Dept. 1-A, Kansas 
City 15, Mo. Dr. Oesterhaus. 





RANGE MANAGEMENT 
Do you find it difficult to secure information 
about sheep and sheep ranching methods? The 
Sheep and Goat Raiser reaches more sheepmel 
with more information on range sheep than aly 
magazine published. Subscriptions, $1.50. 
Cactus, San Angelo, Texas. 
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Farmers who 
have known us for years 
will tell you this: 









give farmers closer con- 
tact with our buyers. 
And in many cases our 
new buying divisions 


OLLIE 
SEZ 


operate local receiving 
and packing sheds so 
you can deliver in small- 
* er than carlot quantities. 

All these buying divi- 
sions operate exclusively 
for Safeway stores. All 






EOPLE sometimes ask 
us: How can you doit? 
How can you pay farm- 
ers top prices and at the 
same time offer your cus- 
tomers money-savings? 

There’s only one an- 
swer to it. For 27 years, 
we Safeway people have 
been simplifying and im- 
proving the ways of get- 
ting food to market. 

We’ve eliminated a lot 
of “waste motion,” cut 
out needless costs in- 
between the producer 
and the consumer. 

By doing so we have 
saved money to benefit 
the grower and consum- 
er alike. 

Today the Safeway sys- 


tem of food distribution 
is recognized as a great 
national asset. Every- 
body benefits by the 
straightest possible road 
to market—in war or 


peace. 
Better buying set-up 


You'll be interested to 
know we have recently 
separated the job of buy- 
ing from the job of dis- 
tributing—by setting up 
specialized buying divi- 
sions. Regional offices of 
these new Safeway buy- 
ing divisions are being 
spread out over the 
country. This works to 


follow our buying poli- 


cies. And none of them 
collect or accept commis- 
sions, allowances or 
brokerage. 


SAFEWAY 


The neighborhood grocery stores 


P.S. Since you buy 
foods as well as pro- 
duce them — it will in- 
terest you to know that 
close to a third of all 
our retail store custom- 
ers are farm folks. We 
invite you to shop at 
your Safeway for one 
full month...and com- 
pare what you save. 


Plant your idle dollars 


in War Bonds—and grow 
security for tomorrow! 





















































ANYTHING AT ANY TIME! 


The stockman can sell all grades of 
livestock at any time for cash on the 
great central markets. 


For nearly eighty years the Chicago 
Union Stock Yard has been building 
up and satisfying the demand for live- 
stock which produces the strong com- 
petition which exists today at this, the 
world's largest market. 


In this way the keenest-minded 
salesmen have been trained in trad- 
ing and are to be found on the Chi- 
cago market ready to use this long- 
time training to get the most money 
for their shippers. 


SHIP TO CHICAGO 








